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Making a Cistern with Filter. 


L., BE. GULKER, NEEBRASKA. 





I do not wish to convey the idea that 
all cistern builders are either impostors 
or do not understand their business. But 
my experience, and I believe yours also, 
leads me to the conclusion that there are 
many such. If not, why are there so many 
poor cisterns. There are also many peo- 
ple who want cheap work done. Besides 
the would-be experienced dealer often has 
material better than that called for on the 
bill. And as everything is ready and time 
is worth money, workmen are allowed to 
proceed. But there are many who want 
everything well done, and are willing to 
pay for time and good material. But 
these sometimes get the worst kind of 
treatment. For the benefit of such and 
the workmen of limited experience this ar- 
ticle is written. Any inexperienced man 
with average intelligence, if he is careful, 
should with the aid of these instructions 
get good results. 

A cistern should be dug somewhat egg 
or jug shaped with large end downward 
and round bottom, with curved, not sharp, 
angles. This puts the bulk of the water 
down where it is cool and where thé’ cis- 
tern is more substantial. This shape re- 
sists the pressure of water better than if 
cylindrical or straightand requires a small- 
er arch. Always make the wall smooth 
and angles round so that side and bottom 
are one surface. Never make a two-inch 
wall. Lay the brick flatwise and snugly 
against the bank. Start in the middle of 
the bottom, turning the angle gradually 
and coming up the side. A four-inch wall 
alone is not strong enough to resist the 
pressure consequently the earth must 
assist. Therefore, even the smallest space 
between wall and earth must be filled with 
mortar. Here is where the difficulty often 
lies and not in the settling of wall, as is 
usually supposed. Great care must be 
taken with bottom and angle. There is 
little need of letting the wall settle before 
cementing, as the strain only comes with 
the pressure of the water. Unless an extra 
heavy wall is made, do not put the cistern 
too near the cellar or any opening in the 
ground. In case any holes or soft places 
are found tamp them full of brick and 
cement. 

ARCHING AND CEMENTING. 


Anyone accustomed to the use of a 
trowel should be able to arch a cistern. 
If afraid to try the cistern, build an arch 
on the ground for practice. When the 
mouth is small enough, begin the neck 
by taking either halves or whole brick cut 
off one corner, and set them upright on 
the last slanting course laid, as shown in 
the illustration. Someone must hold this 
course until circle is complete. 

See that the brick or stones are well 
moistened before applying cement. A dry 
surface slightly dries any slow setting ce- 
ment, and causes small cracks before it 
sets. The richer the mortar the harder 
the wall becomes, but care must be taken 
that it does not dry before it sets. If cis- 
terns are walled they should be given two 
good coats. Begin at the top and work 
downward. Let one coat set a little be- 
fore applying the next. Portland cement 
should be used, at least for the second. 
First coat should be two parts cement and 
three parts sand. Second coat should be 
almost half cement and half sand. Sand 
and cement should both be screened to re- 
move all straw, paper, earth, etc. Use only 
good, sharp, clean, dry sand. Mix cement 
and sand thoroughly dry, before adding 
water. Never mix sand and cement and 
let them stand. 

Use clean water and never any with 
which pails or tools have been rinsed. A1- 
ways clean the pails, hoe, box, etc, before 
mixing a new batch. For cisterns that are 
not cylindrical and curve more than one 
way at the same time, have the black- 
smith bend a common plastering trowel to 


the proper shape. After each batch is on 
and stiffened just a little, but before it 
sets, make a thin paste or thick wash of 
cement, and clean water and brush the 
wall a little with this. Mix no more of 
this than needed at once, and use it before 
it begins to set. 
HOW TO MAKE THE FILTER. 

There should be a filter on outside of 
cistern filled with charcoal, sand, or 
smashed sand brick to exclude dirt, in- 
sects, etc. Any kind of box, keg or a hole 














CISTERN WITH FILTER. 


The illustration represents, crudely, a 
cross section of a cistern with a pump out 
of doors and one in the kitchen. For out- 
side the common pump is satisfactory, but 
for the inside a force pump is best. Elbows 
ean be used for course of pipe. 


in the ground walled with brick will do. 
Have a pipe covered with fine screen lead 
from filter to cistern. There should also be 
a discharge pipe in the neck of cistern to 
lead off the water when cistern is full. In 
the cistern, at the bottom, there’ should 
be a box made of porous brick laid in 
cement and closed at the top. The pump 
pipe should be inserted into top of this 
filter and cemented tight. The water pass- 
ing through this brick wall into the inte- 
rior is filtered the second time. 

If water tastes from cement, take about 
one pound of soda, dissolve in water, pour 
into cistern and stir it up well. If desired 
the cistern may be dried and then given 
a coat of boiled oil and ocher, with a little 
Japan drier added. This will toughen the 


cement and prevent its action upon the 
water. After the cistern is full and has 
stood several days, the water should be 


pumped out to destroy the taste of the 
paint. 

If the subsoil is not too clayey, so it will 
crack, and if no trees are near, good cis- 
terns can be made by cementing direct to 
the ground. I know of several who have 
had this kind for from 10 to 14 years, and 
no repairing has been necessary. They 
could not be talked into having any other 
kind. Large trees will in time ruin any 
cistern, even though walled with brick or 
stone. A cistern of this kind should have 
three good coats, or two extra heavy ones. 

For an ordinary cistern of about 50 bbls 
capacity, about 1200 brick are required— 
two or three hundred for arch, depending 
upon the size, 1% bbls lime, 1% yards sand, 
1% bbls cement. From % to 2-3 bbls ce- 


ment for each coat. 
RULE FOR FINDING CONTENTS. 

The following rule, while not exactly cor- 
rect, will do for all ordinary purposes. 
Any method of finding the volume of a 
cylinder will-do, ‘Take one-half the aver- 











FARM WATER SUPPLY 





age diameter, square it and multiply by 
three, and then by the average depth. 
Then divide by four. The result will be 
very nearly the number of 31 gal bbls. A 
cistern 5 ft im diameter and 10 ft deep 
will hold about 47 bbls. 

Storage Reservoirs Practicable—Col 
Chittenden declared at the last irrigation 
congress the entire practicability of build- 
ing great storage reservoirs at the head- 
waters of the western rivers, which would 
not only impound water for the irrigation 
of millions of acres of arid land, but would 
prevent the floods of the lower rivers. This 
work, he said, came properly under the 
general government. “I strongly hope that 
a definite step in the work may be taken 
by congress at its approaching session. One 
good reservoir built will be worth years of 
argument. Select a typical site and con- 
centrate your influence in getting congress 
to undertake the work. Get money enough 
at the start to finish it and then let it 
be pushed to quick and successful 
completion.” 





Irrigation for Grass Land should res 
ceive very much more attention in this part 
of the country. This could be adopted here 
as well as in the western country if the 
diversion of streams of some considerable 
size to a certain extent could be aecom- 
plished without interfering with manufac- 
turers’ rights. Capital would play an im- 
portant part here.—[A. A. Southwick, Bris- 
tol Co, Mass. 





I have noticed many items relative to 
Johnson grass and nearly all condemn it 
as good for nothing. There is a farmer in 
this county who grows as good wheat, oats 
and corn as anyone I know and on his farm 
grows Johnson grass. After cutting his 
wheat he cuts from 1% to 2 tons of hay, 


worth as much as his wheat crop. The hay 
is fine and soft and horses prefer it to 
timothy.—_[F. W. McClure, Hamblen Co, 


Tenn. 


















‘THE WHEEL OF TIME 


tor all time is the 


Metal Wheel. 


We make them in all sizes and vari- 
eties,10 FIT ANY AXLE, 

\ height, any width of tire desired. 
yOur wheels are either direct or 


WAGON perfectly without change, 
NO BREAKING DOWN. 
‘No dryiag out. No resetting tires. Oheap 


beeause they endure. Send for cate 
logue and prices, Free upon request, 


Biectric Wheel Co. 
Box 86 Quincy, Uls. 
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LITTLE CIANT Threshing Machine * 
Threshes grain, rice, flax, millet and grass seed. Fully 
warranted. Feed and Ensilage Cutters, Feed Grinders. 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa., U. Ss. A 
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DON’T EXPECT 


PAGE Fence results unless you use The PAGE. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


WE BE DRILLING 


Machines 
Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cag 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 


35 years of dealing has brought to Jones of 
Binghamton, N. Y., the confidence of the world, and every 
brings cash with the order by which the purchaser 
saves from 5 to § doliars according to the sizescale he 
buys. Jones he pays the freight. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Building Up New York Dairy Interests. 


N. C. OAKLEY, BROOME CO, N Y. 





HE accompanying illustration rep- 

resents the plant of the N Y con- 

densed milk company in BroomeCo, 

N Y. This establishment has had 

great influence upon the dairy in- 

terests in this section. The up- 
to-date creamery is in advance of the aver- 
age farmer in cleanliness and purity as 
regards milk. Too much cannot be said 
toward raising the milk standard or neat- 
ness among the dairymen. 

This branch, now under the supervision 
of Edgar C. Tate, was established about 
seven years ago and it employs 50 to 90 
persons. At present the milk is shipped 
bottled and plain. The company expects 
soon to condense the sugar brands. The 
plant is equipped with machinery for the 
manufacture of milk into almost any arti- 
cle at the option of the superintendent. 
The requirements of the contracts promote 
cleanliness about 
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stances should this matter become involved 
in litigation. The provisions of the will 
are clearly set forth, and the executors, 
Hon S. A. Williams, A. S. Bell and John 
Moores, are among the most prominent and 
highly respected citizens of the state. 

The following interesting account of Mr 
Woolsey is sent us by W. Beatty Harlan: 
William Woolsey’s father was a _  black- 
smith. About the time William was com- 
ing of age his father was sold out by the 
sheriff for debt. Two of his neighbors 
came to the rescue and went his security 
for the purchase money of a rather poor 
farm, about half way between Bel Air and 
Churchville, Harford Co, Md, on which 
the family, consisting of five girls and four 
boys, lived for many years. The children 
were all industrious and took up various 
trades. William became a blacksmith, one 
brother a butcher and another a school- 
teacher. The girls became mantua makers 
and milliners. None of the nine children 
ever married. They prospered as such in- 





stables, encourage 
thoughtfulness in 
feeding to raise the 
standard and quality 
of milk, and advance 
the dairy interests at 


large. 

The contracts call 
for a clean, . pure 
milk. Many would- 


be patrons of the 
condensery feel that 
they cannot make a 
success of dairying 
without gluten feeds 
or ensilage. To these 
the company objects. 
Patrons who raise 
corn for coarse fod- 
der usually cut and 
stack the stalks, 
later running them 
through a cutting or 
shredding machine. 
Before feeding it is 
mixed with hominy 
meal with good re- 
sults. Experience 
has shown that feed 
of this sort is not 
only profitable from 
standpoint of milk production; but adds 
greatly to the value of the cattle. 


A Good Roads ‘Benefactor. 





By the will of the late William Woolsey, 
Harford Co, Md, receives the funds from 
practically his entire estate, amounting to 
about $58,000, for th2 permanent improve- 
ment of five roads named therein. The 
amounts to be expended on each road 
vary from $5000 to $20,000. The roads are 
to be macadamized under the direction of 
a civil engineer, and must be approved by 
the trustees of the estate before the money 
is paid to the county commissioners. The 
whole work must be completed within five 
years. 

Harford is considered one of the most 
progressive counties in Md and for several 
years her six enterprising farmers’ -clubs 
have joined hands in the good»roads move- 
ment. The timely provisions for. better 
made by Mr Woolsey should be 
Under no circum- 


roads 
taken in hand at once. 





WHERE SOME NEW YORK DAIRY PRODUCTS ARE MANUFACTURED 


dustry ‘and thrift as this family showed 
always does. After some years they bought 
a farm of 300 acres about a mile and a 
half east of Churchville. They improved 
this farm until it became celebrated far 
and near as one of the finest and most 
productive to be found anywhere. They 
afterward bought three other farms on 
Deer creek, all of which are highly im- 
proved and very productive. At the time 
of Mr Woolsey’s death his executor esti- 
mated the joint possessions of the family 
as worth $100,000, though his estimate 
would now have to be reduced somewhat 
in consequencé of the depression in value 
of farm property. 
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Handling Milk During Hot Weather. 


E. C. BENNETT. 





The main thing to consider in the care 
of milk during the hot season is to delay 
fermentation. This means more than the 
prevention of souring. Souring is acid fer- 
mentation. Some species of bacteria cause 
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acid fermentation, some putrid fermenta- 


tion, and some other kinds. First in order 
of importance is cleanliness, so as to ex- 
clude filth germs and prevent putrid fer- 
mentation. Second is cooling, to check bac- 
terial growth, for some germs unavoidably 
get into the milk and it is of the utmost 
importance to check their propagation. 
Third is the elimination of animal gases or 
odors. 

Stagnant ponds in the pasture are very 
detrimental to milk. The udder and teats 
become covered with slime containing filth 
germs and some of them fall into the warm 
milk and propagate rapidly. Brushing off 
all dust, washing, if necessary, should be 
done before commencing to milk. After the 
can is filled it should be set in cold water 
with the cover off. Occasional stirring while 
cooling is beneficial. The object is toa cool 
the milk below 60 deg, so as to check fer- 
mentation, and leaving it uncovered facil- 
itates the escape of the contained gases. 
Freshly drawn warm milk, if closely cov- 
ered, will soon become fetid. 

The milk should be 
strained immediate- 
ly after it is drawn, 
either through a few 
thicknesses of cloth, 
or through a fine 
wire strainer. Cloth 
strainers are liable 
to become sour un- 
less well cared for, 
and this starts the 
milk to souring, so 
the condensed milk 
factory in thiscounty 
recommends the use 
of a fine wire strain- 
er, 70 meshes to the 
inch, as it is easily 
kept clean. Do not 
mix morning’s and 
night’s milk until 
both are cooled. Mix- 
ing freshly drawn 
milk with older milk 
causes quick sour- 
ing, as the dormant 
germs in the old 
milk spring into 
lively activity when 
introduced into the 
warm milk. The or- 
dinary eight-gallon 
can answers reasonably well for the cooling 
and preservation of milk, if set in a tank of 
cold water uncovered, but the “shotgun” 
ean is better. This is 8 in in diam- 
eter and 20 in deep. Having no neck it is 
easy to clean, and being of small diameter 
the milk cools rapidly. Ordinarily the most 
convenient method to keep the milk tank 
supplied with cold water is to run all the 
water for stock into it and let the overflow 
run into the stock water tank. I always 
advocate placing the water tank for hold- 
ing the cans of milk in a small house made 
especially for that purpose, and not to set 
the cans in the stock tank in the barnyard, 
as there are sure to be poor results at least 
part of the time. 

Finally, use tin utensils for milk, not 
wooden pails. And have the tin bright and 
clean. To sum up: Be cleanly, cool and 
aerate the milk, and use tin vessels. By 
observing these principles milk can be kept 
sweet and good for three or four days. If 
milk in town is kept in a refrigerator see 
that the animal heat has left it before put- 
ting it in, as otherwise it will become fetid 
and also taint th® other artirhss. 
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Cold Storage of Apples. 


6. P. TURNER, MISSOURI 
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The right kind of storage house, impor- 
tant as it is, is not the only thing to be 
considered in making money out of ap- 
ples. The storage house may be construct- 
ed so that the fruit will keep perfectly and 
for as long time as may be desired. But 
if we can produce only scabby or wormy 
fruit the storage question becomes of sec- 
ondary importance. In fact, we cannot 
expect to make money out of anything but 
perfectly grown and well-handled fruit. 

It goes without saying that if we can 
rid the tree of the enemies that prey upon 
it and its fruit that we are not only in- 
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END VIEW OF STORAGE HOUSE, SHOWING 
CONSTRUCTION. 


A, foundation: b, 10-in space for sawdust; 
c, 2-in air space; d, 4-in space for charcoal; 
e, center post 12x12 in; f, plate on center 
post 12x12 in; g, ceiling: h, joist 3x12 and 
12 ft long; i, end of 2x10 in on which the 
joist rests; j, 2-in floor; k, sloping joist 3x9 
in and 3x3 in at ends; 1, diagonal floor; m, 
galvanized floor, n, sloping rafters inverted; 
Oo, 2x4’s, on which ice rests; p, waste water 
trough; q, 4-in space for conveying warm 


air from storage room; r, space for de- 
gcending cold air: s, sheathing lumber; t, 
floor. 


equal, but premature dropping is largely 
prevented. Another important considera- 
tion that cannot be emphasized too strong- 
ly is that apples should be stored as soon 
as possible after picking. In the Missis- 
sippi valley barrels are used almost ex- 
elusively for packing apples, but for cold 
storage the bushel box is superior in some 
respects. The box economizes space, an 
important consideration in cold storage, 
and then fancy fruit will bring a _ higher 
price in the smaller package. If apples 
are allowed to lie in the orchard in piles or 
in barrels, the warm days that frequent- 
ly come at that time of the year will start 
the germs of rot that cannot be counter- 
acted by after treatment. 

The cold storage house which I will de- 
scribe was built 12 years ago by J. H. 
Dunn of Linn Co, Mo, and has been in 
successful operation every year since. It 
was built more particularly for eggs, but 
has been used for apples, and with splen- 
did success. I have frequently kept fruit 
in this house myself and am convinced 
that apples may be kept by this artificial 
means long past their natural time of ripen- 
ing. I have even kept for exhibition 
purposes such early varieties as Early Har- 


vest, Red June, Red Astrachan, Sops of 

Wine and Sweet June as late as Sept 10 

in a perfect state of preservation. 
CONSTRUCTION OF STORAGE HOUSE. 

The temperature is quite uniform, rang- 
ing from 36 to 38 degs F. Capacity of 
storage room, about 500 barrels; capacity 
of ice chamber, 175 wagon loads: cost of 
building, $2000. The building 1s 24x50 ft, 


20 ft high. It 


is placed on a solid rock 


The walls are constructed of 
is first nailed 


foundation. 
2x10-in studding, on which 
building paper and over this shiplap on 
outside of building. On inside of studding 


is nailed building paper and over this 
rough sheathing boards. The 10-in space 
between is filled with sawdust. A 2x2-in 
piece is then nailed on the inside sheath- 
ing opposite each of the 2x10 studding, and 
on these two is nailed rough sheathing 
lumber. The 2-in space thus made is left 
for an air space. On the last _ inside 
sheathing mentioned is nailed a 2x4-in 
piece, so as to form a 4-in space for char- 
coal. The charcoal is used to absorb ex- 
cessive moisture and impure odors and 
would not be necessary in a house for ap- 
ples alone, as sawdust would answer as 
well instead. 

Through the center of the _ building 
lengthwise, are placed four posts or pillars 
12x12 in, 8 ft in hight, 10 ft apart, on which 
rests a phate 12x12 in. On this plate the 
joists are placed 12 in apart from center 
to center. The joists are 5x12 in, 11 ft 8 
in long, the ends lacking 4 in of coming 
together on plate in center of building. 
The outer ends of joists rest on a 2x10-in 
piece let into the 2x10-in studding and are 
nailed securely to the studding. The top 
corners of joistsover center plate are hewed 
off to admit the trough with a fall of 6 
in ta the center. The under sides of joists 
are ceiled and sawdust is filled in to top 
of joists. On top of joists is nailed a 2-in 
floor for bracing the building. On _ this 
floor is placed another set of joists of the 
same length and thickness as the first set, 
but 9 in wide at outside end and 3 in wide 
at inside end. On these sloping joists is 
nailed another 2-in floor diagonally to fur- 
ther strengthen and brace the building. 

A covering of galvanized iron is placed 
on the diagonal floor, which as will be seen 
has a fall of 6 in to the center to carry 
off water. The edges of this covering are 
turned up 6 in against the wall all around, 
to prevent leakage down the walls, but the 
two edges that come together in the center 
are turned down over the ends of the slop- 
ing joists. From this the leakage drips 
into the galvanized iron trough below and 
is carried to the center of building, where 
it empties into a pipe which conveys it 
from the building. On the galvanized cov- 
ering is placed another set of sloping joists 
of exactly the same dimensions as the 
other set already described, but these have 
the wide end inside and the narrow end 
outside. This brings up the line to a level 
again. On these top joists are nailed 2x4- 
in pieces 12 in apart from center to center, 
on which directly rests the ice. 


CHEAPER HOUSE COULD BE BUILT. 

I am satisfied that a much cheaper house 
may be constructed on the same general 
plan for the keeping of apples alone, and 
this, too, is the opinion of Mr Dunn, the 
owner of the building. In the first place 
a better and in some sections a cheaper 
storage room could be constructed under 
ground; say an excavation 8 ft deep and 
walled up with rock, brick or any other 
material at hand. Upon this the struc- 
ture might be built essentially as I have 
described, except that the heavy posts and 
plates might be replaced with lighter ones. 
The extra bracing to support the heavy 
weight of ice might be dispensed with 
unless it was desired to store a large 
quantity of ice, which by the way, is not 
necessary to the successful operation of 
the house in the keeping of apples. 

AMOUNT OF ICE REQUIRED. 

It has been demonstrated beyond all 
question that 1% or 2 ft of ice will reduce 
the temperature the same as when the 
house is filled full. A cheap house may 
be built on the bank of a stream or pond, 
where it is not desirable to build the stor- 
age house in such a situation, and the ice 


can be very economically harvested. It 
should be remembered that ice used in 
keeping winter apples must be kept 


through the entire summer before it can be 
used, hence it will be seen that there would 
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be more expense and waste of ice in a cold 
storage house than in a well constructed 
ice house. 

The storage house could then be _ iced 
from time to time as needed. When the 
weather is cold I do not think icing neces- 
sary if the house is filled with cold air 
and kept closed when the weather outside 
is changeable or warm. Great care, how- 
ever, must be used to maintain a low, even 
temperature. At any rate the waste of 
ice in cold weather is slight, as compared 
with warm weather, and fortunately we 
do not usually have long spells of warm 
weather after winter apples are stored. 

Lest the accompanying illustration fail 
to make it plain I will add that the ice is 
Placed in the ice chamber the same as in 
any ice house. The cold air descending 
into the spaces between the joists, finds 
its way into storage or cooling room by an 
opening between the trough and the gal- 
vanized covering above. This opening va- 
ries in width from 4 to 8 in, caused by the 
fall of the trough to the center. 





Growing Apples Successfully. 


J. J. BLACKWELL, NEW JERSEY. 





Good apple trees can be grown on almost 
any rich soil, but one rich is potash is best 
suited for fruit growing. If time were no 
cbject I would prefer to grow my own trees 
from the seed. Get pomace from the cider 
mill, wash out the seeds and dry them. 
About one peck of seed can be secured from 
100 bu of pomace. Prepare a plot thorough- 
ly and sow about 25 seeds to the running 
foot, having previously soaked them in 
warm water. When the trees are two or 
three years old, graft or bud with the va- 
rieties desired. Grafting seems to be most 
popular, but I prefer budding. When the 
trees are five years old, they are ready to 
set in the orchard. 

For the first few years but little pruning 
is necessary, the aim being to produce a 
tree that will head near the ground. Such 
trees bear earliest and are most easily 
picked. Give the young trees frequent, 
shallow cultivation. I like to turn hogs in 
the orchard. Trees seem to thrive under 
these conditions. If near a good market 
early apples are the most profitable. Grow 
those with good flavor, of fair size and fine 
appearance. Get the tree to bearing while 
young, as old trees are not profitable. 
Watch for the borer. 

In my opinion it makes little difference 
whether the trees are produced in the north 
or south. After the bloom is secured the 
character of the blossom determines largely 
the character of the fruit. If the blossoms 
are open and the stamens prominent fertil- 
ization is much more likely to occur. Trees 
which produce closed blossoms are of little 
value. Pick and pack winter apples tight- 
ly in barrels. They seem to keep best when 
put up in this way. I know an orchard 
which last year paid the owner $122 per 
acre. I would select those varieties which 
succeed best in the community. In my or- 
chard I have Nyack, Baldwin, Nero, Pip- 
pins and the like. 





Crops for the Orchard—Nothing should 
be grown in the orchard which will pre- 
vent the cultivation of the trees. On steep 
hillsides, clover is especially desirable to 
prevent washing. It should be sown in 
strips running across the hillside between 
the rows, and the trees given clean cultiva- 
tion until they are well established. 





Summer Pinching is very satisfactory 
for raspberries. 


Crossing Sweet and Sour Cherries—iIn 
R I the following crosses with varieties of 
cherries resulted in perfect fruit: Rich- 
mond by Florence: Richmond by Black 
Eagle; Montmorency by Eugenia; Mont- 
morency by Florence; Montmorency by 
Black Eagle. In all of these cases sour 
cherries were crossed by sweet. 








OUR 


Disaster to the Corn Crop. 


WORST DROUTH ON RECORD WORKS DE- 
STRUCTION WITHOUT A PARALLEL. 


THE 


Temperatures the highest on record. Hot 
winds in districts never before visited.. A 
lack of rainfall never equaled. This is. the 
record of July over a territory from Ind to 
the Rock:es, from Minn to the Rio Grande. 
Never before in the history of American 
agriculture has so large an area been so 
fiercely stricken. 

The great corn belt and the drouth area 
are almost identical. The unfavorable con- 
ditions first developed in the southwest and 
spread north and east just rapidly enough 
to keep pace with the development of the 
corn crop, so that. from Kan to IIl the pe- 
riod of tasseling was the period of greatest 
heat and accompanying hot winds. Under 
such a combination of conditions deteriora- 
tion of the corn crop was necessarily rapid 
and severe. The returns upon which the 
following report is based were made prior 
to the breaking of the drouth, which oc- 
curred over all the stricken area except the 
O valley and Tenn, just at the close of July. 
It is believed, however, that the damage in- 
flicted is permanent and that no conditions 
hereafter, however favorable, will serve to 
materially repair the damage. This belief 
is strengthened by the fact that for 35 years, 
a period covering the history of crop re- 
porting in this country, there has never 
been a drouth year in which the corn con- 

‘ dition in Oct was not lower than the con- 
dition returned at the breaking of the 
drouth. 

On June 1 our returns showed a corn con- 
dition of 85.4, the lowest reported since the 
inception of American Agriculturist crop 
reporting. This low condition was due to a 
poor stand, small growth and a deficient 
plant vitality following the long-continued 
cool weather of the early season. These 
facts indicated a lack of plant vigor that 
required a perfect later season in order to 
insure even average results. 

The general average of the crop on Aug 
1 is reported at only 64.4. This is 11 points 
lower than American Agriculturist has ever 
reported a crop at this date, and 5 points 
below the lowest average reported by the 
government since the beginning of crop re- 
porting. The striking fact of the situation 
is the low promise in every state whose 
crop is of more than local importance. In 
all other previous years of great drouth 
damage, there has been some state or group 
of states, important in crop production, 
whose crop was large enough to partially 
offset the loss elsewhere. This year there 
is little hope of such compensation. At the 
close of July, O, the only important state 
left with even medium promise, is suffer- 
ing severe deterioration. 

The following statement shows the Aug 
1 condition of corn in the states of commer- 
cial importance in the years of great July 
drouths. The figures prior to 1894 are from 
the government official returns: 

AUGUST 1 CONDITION IN DROUTH YEARS. 


1901 1894 1890 1887 1886 
ee 81 66 82 88 
/ ere ry a 76 88 70 64 90 
Me «ivestaneeause nea 67 84 71 65 T7 
MG oak o-éi5 eben s 65 58 85 90 73 
Mo ..30 85 72 80 75 
Kan 30 62 72 60 80 
MD éascs chen ce padas 50 88 76 80 80 
Neb cai evenennes 50 40 69 75 76 

See TF Wis ixasneksd 64.4 75.0 73.3 80.5 80.7 


In addition to the low conditions shown 
this year in the above important states, 
the condition in states of secondary im- 
portance is equally low, as will be secn 
by reference to the detailed statement for 
Ky, Tenn, Wis and other states of similar 
standing. 

To safely translate 
els, difficult at any 
impossible at this date. 
crop reporting, returns of 


condition into bush- 
time, is practically 

In all systematic 
condition are 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. 


They enrich the earth. 





made on the basis of the acreage which 
will be harvested. This year there are 
enormous areas in the stricken states that 


will be cut for fodder. This acreage, large 
but indefinite as yet, must be deducted 
from the area planted. In ’94 American 


Agriculturist reported such abandoned area 
that year at 7,865,000 acres, while the U S 
dept of agri reported it at 15,500,000 acres. 
Until the area similarly abandoned this 
year can be approximated no definite state- 
ment of probable crop volume can be at- 
tempted. 

The following statement shows the condi- 
tion of the crop by states, the returns for 
July 1 being given for the purpose of com- 
parison: 

PRESENT CONDITION COMPARED WITH LAST MONTH 





Aug 1 July 1 Aug 1 July 1 
2 wesc 95 ree 88 
ee 95 Mo .....30 75 
Tex 50 7 Kan ....30 80 
Ark ..40 72 Neb ....50 91 
Tenn ...70 90 (is Sree | 72 
W Va...85 91 SPP ssinte 75 
ee 81 Cal ccvs BD 93 
ae 74 91 Ore ....85 86 
Mich ...85 86 Wash ..86 85 
PG oo .scde 84 Okla 28 75 
Pere 85 Other ..88 90 
Wie ceecdD 87 — 
Minn ...385 87 ere 64.4 85.4 


A Record-breaking Wheat Crop. 





Nature’s law of compensation is strik- 
ingly illustrated this year. One of the 
smallest corn crops on record is offset by 
the largest wheat yield ever known, and 
more striking yet, those states where corn 
is the most complete failure are the ones 
favored with the heaviest wheat produc- 
tion. 

The season for winter wheat has been 
one of almost ideal perfection, cool and 
moist during the period of early spring 
growth, moderately warm during the pe- 
riod of heading and filling, and hot and dry 
during ripening and harvest. From week 
to week during the whole season American 
Agriculturist has pointed out these condi- 
tions and has consistently claimed the 
probability of a very heavy rate of yield. 

On July 1, basing the opinion on the 
existing conditions, our forecast was for a 
winter wheat crop of a minimum of 440,- 
000,000 bu. This was on the basis of an 
acreage of 28,410,000 acres. On Aug i, a 
month to six weeks after harvest, when 
good progress had been made in the thresh- 
ing, our county correspondents were re- 
quested to make a report on the average 
rate of yield, as shown by threshing done 
to date. These returns fully confirm what 
American Agriculturist has constantly 
claimed during the season, a rate of yield 
decidedly above what the figures of re- 
ported condition have been taken as indi- 
cating. 

Threshing returns from practically every 
county in the winter: wheat belt show an 
average rate of yield of 16.2 bu per 
acre, and when applied to the acreage un- 
der the crop, indicate a production of 462,- 
000,000 bu. It can be assumed that the 
best fields are first threshed and that final 
reports will be slightly lower. 

The southern portion of the spring wheat 
belt was involved in the July drouth, and 
while the crop was well advanced toward 
maturity before the situation became criti- 
cal, serious damage to the crop prospect 
was experienced in Neb, Ia and S D. In 
these states the crop was prematurely 
ripened, a condition affecting both quantity 
and quality of the grain, but in the other 


spring wheat states the condition is 
generally favorable. On the Pacific 
coast the crop is approaching harvest 


with a condition very little lower than was 
earlier reported, insuring a crop fully up 
to the average in rate of yield. 
The county returns when 
show a general average for the whole 
spring wheat breadth of 84.1, against 96.7 
on July 1. As harvest is completed in the 
southern belt and now in full swing in the 
more important northern district, this con- 
dition, which is well above the average of 


consolidated 


SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 
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the past eight years, insures a rate of yield 
above~the average. Basing the forecast on 
the present report of condition, it would 
appear tiat 300,000,000 bu might be taken as 
a minimum indication of the spring wheat 
crop this year. 

The following statement shows the pre- 
liminary threshing report for winter wheat 
by states, together with the present report- 
ed conditions of spring wheat. The spring 
wheat condition reported July 1 is also 
given for comtparison: 

PRESENT AND PAST CONDITION AND YIELD. 
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Winter Winter 

wheat Spring wheat wheat Spring wheat 

bu paAugl Julyl bups Augl July l 
NE.... — 95 95 BR assca 17.3 80 96 
i Ra — Mo .....16.5 — —_ 
Pa .....18.4 — - Kan ...20.0 51 70 
Tex .... 9.0 — — Neb ...20.2 60 95 
ATE 0 3S — _ ND... — 95 97 
Tenn ..114 — _ SD.... — 1 99 
W Va .l17 — _ Cal ....45 @ 93 
Ky 11.6 — — Ore ....20.2 90 88 
DD swecus 16.3 — _ Wash ..25.0 92 92 
Mich ..12.0 78 85 Okla ...20.2 — — 
Ind ....16.0 — —_— Other .13.6 90 95 
Et sscccta 90 90 _—_ — 
Wis ...16.5 90 95 Av .....-16.2 84.1 96.7 
Minn ..16.0 85 99 





A Poor Oats Crop. 





On July 1 we reported the average condi- 
tion of oats at 82.1, a low promise, but add- 
ed that on account of prevailing high tem- 
peratures during the critical period of fill- 
ing and ripening, there “is every prospect 
of further crop deterioration before the har- 
vest is completed.” 

Returns this month prove this expectation 
well founded. Between July 1 and date of 
harvest, there was a further severe de- 
cline in the condition of this crop, the har- 
vest condition being lowered to 71.6. This 
is the lowest Aug 1 condition reported since 
American Agriculturist crop reporting bu- 
reau was established in ’93, and with the 
single exception of ’90 is the lowest average 
reported in the 31 years of government crop 
reporting. 

The season for this crop was unfavorable 
from start to finish. Seeding late, seed bed 
cold and wet, early growth slow and deli- 
cate, while the period of filling and ripen- 
ing was coincident with excessive heat and 
drouth. The quality of the crop is, how- 
ever, better than was at first expected. 

Last year American Agriculturist estimat- 
ed the crop at 832,000,000 bu. The present re- 
ported condition, taken with the decreased 
area, may be taken as indicating a produc- 
tion this year of not to exceed 670,000,000 bu. 








~ Salt Rheum 


You may call it eczema, tetter or milk 
crust, 

But no matter what.you call it, this skin 
disease which comes in patches that burn, 
itch, discharge a watery matter, dry and 
scale, owes its existence to the presence of 
humors in the system. 

It will continue to exist, annoy, and per- 
haps agonize, as long as these humors 
remain, 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which expels all humors, and is positively 
unequaled for all cutaneous eruptions. 


Choice Seed Wheat. 


DETRICK MILLING C 
cont TOhin growers and Ce poy of 

"wheat in America. Yield as hig bh re per 
acre has been produced in good sole Terms cash with 
order. | to 4 bushel lots at $1.25 per bushel. 5 to 20 ae 
fots at $1.00 per bushel. F. O. B. cars Tippecanoe City, 0. 
Write for samples and circular. 


TREES SUCCEED WHERB 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL. 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 16 years’ experience, 
8 


TARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo.: Dansville, N.Y. 


EED WHEAT ,20 3 22syicrt 
tree from 
weeds, dirt, etc. Sure growers, hig SS a Mammoth 
White Rye and pew crop Timothy Prom 
shipments, Write for prices, me, 0.C. "SHEPARD CO. Medina, ; 
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Points on Filling the Silo. 





The great silage crop is Indian corn. Oth- 
er crops such as sorghum, soy beans, cow- 
peas, clover and the like, are used, but the 
favorite is corn. The ideal condition for 
cutting silage corn is when the grains are 
dented with some of the husks and blades 
dry. It may be necessary where a succes- 
sion has not been provided to begin cut- 
ting a little earlier and continue until the 
corn is a little past the ideal stage. It is 
the part of wisdom to plant silage corn 
at different dates. Begin as early as possi- 
ble, then plant fields 10 days apart. The 
crop can then be handled when it is in the 
best condition. 

If silage is put up too green an undue 
amount of acid will be developed and the 
feed rendered unpalatable. If, on the other 
hand, the corn is allowed to become _ too 
dry, it will not pack well tn the silo, air 
will get in, mold will form, and deteriora- 
tion of product result. The stalk should be 
pretty full of sap, but the blades and tas- 
sels should be a little dry. If the corn is 
a little on the dry order it can be helped 
by wetting down as it goes into the silo. 

In most sections the corn is cut into % to 
%-in lengths by running through a _ feed 
cutter. It is elevated at once to the silo, 
carefully spread, and in some cases tramped 
down. A few dairymen and feeders have 
had much success in putting whole corn 
into the silo. If this is done the corn must 
be cut a little greener, so that it will pack 
more completely. Mr Hodson of southern 
Wis has had excellent results with whole 
corn silage. Other dairymen claim that 
the feed is much more difficult to handle 
and prefer running it through a cutter. 

The corn can be cut by hand, placed in 
piles, then loaded onto low wagons and 
hauled direct to the machine. The most 
satisfactory method, however, is that of 
using a corn binder, which leaves the green 
corn in bundles. These are more. easily 
handled than the loose stalks. Of course 
the twine used is an additional expense, 
but this method of handling is more eco- 
nomical than hand cutting. A good form 
of rack is described by Mr L. E. Scott as 
follows: Two 6x6 pine timbers 18 ft long 
are bolted together at the front end. At 
the rear end they are suspended from an 
8-ft axle. A block may be placed between 
the axle and the timbers, so that the rack 
will hang still lower. The axle should be 
provided with skeins to fit the lumber 
wagon and the rear wheels slipped onto it. 
The front end of the timbers are hung onto 
the front gear. The main timbers are 
decked over with 6 ft boards, leaving room 
enough for the wheels to turn in front of 
the rack. With this rack a man can drive 
alongside of the bundles of corn fodder and 
deliver them to the machine more easily 
than he can put up shocks in the field. 
Enough men should be provided to keep 
the cutter constantly at work. The num- 
ber of men and teams will, of course, de- 
pend upon the distance of the field from 
the silo. 

ONE OF THE IMPORTANT POINTS 

of the silo is to keep the cut corn evenly 
distributed. If the carrier from the cutter 
is so placed that the good corn will fall 
into the center of the silo a cone-shaped 
heap is soon built up. The leaves, blades 
and stalks will accumulate here, but the 
pieces of ears tend to roll toward the out- 
side. This leaves the center of the silo 
comparatively free from grain. The only 
way to overcome this is to see that this 
cone-shaped heap is leveled every little 
while. Many farmers prefer not only to 
level this heap, but to tramp their silage 
as well. This is to assist in getting rid 
of all air spaces. The tramping should be 
evenly distributed over the entire surface. 
The ensilage will then settle nicely and 
keep well. 

Most farmers do not put any covering 
over the material in the silo. They believe 
that the upperfoot ortwo will soon rot and 
the mold which forms hermetically seal the 





FORAGE CROPS 


silo just as a fruit can is sealed by the 


use of wax. If this occurs the silage will 
keep perfectly. If covering is thought de- 
sirable, fine hay run through the feed cut- 
ter, cut straw or chaff wet down thor- 
oughly with water will answer nicely. Pos- 
sibly very green cornstalks from which 
the ears have been removed will answer as 
well as anything. It may be desirable to 
plant a small patch of corn very early and 
very thick with this object in view. 

It is taken for granted that the silo to 
be filled is a round one. If the above direc- 
tions are followed carefully, the crop can 
be put in without much danger of loss. 
However, if the silo is square or rectangu- 
lar, great care will be necessary to get all 
parts evenly compacted. To do this it will 
be almost necessary to compact the con- 
tents carefully by tramping it, particularly 
in the corners. If it is desirable to make 

SILAGE FROM CROPS OTHER THAN CORN, 
the same general plan for filling the silo 
may be adopted, but the time to cut these 
crops varies. Possibly the best time to cut 
sorghum for silage is just before maturity. 
These plants are occasionally very uneven, 
some, stalks being quite dry while others 
aretcomparatively succulent. Soy beans 
should be harvested when the beans are 
fairly well developed in the pods. The 
same is true of the cowpea. Clover should 












not lose flesh. Under favorable conditions 
they fatten on it in spite of the cold 
weather. 

Blue grama grass has been cultivated in 
a limited way for a number of years and 
improves rapidly. Introduced into the 
south or far east it promises well, and in 
dry sections will undoubtedly find a place. 
Where the climate is moist and the soil 
rich other grasses are more valuable. In 
Ind it is considered valuable in perma- 
nent pasture mixtures. In N C it with- 
stands drouth well and makes a fair 
growth each season. The seed should be 
sown in Apr on well-prepared land, then 
lightly covered with a smoothing harrow. 
Ordinarily a cutting can be made the first 
season, say in Aug. In N M it grows luxu- 
riantly where water is plentiful and is 
highly valuable as a pasture grass for both 
horses and cattle. 





Renewing Old Land with Cowpeas. 


Cc. BOSLEY LITTIG, MARYLAND. 





Acting on a suggestion received at a 
meeting of the hort soc. I broke up an 
old sedge field of extremely poor character 
and planted it in cowpeas in June, ’00. The 


ficld had not been plowed in 20 years and 
was in bad condition. 


I used 1% bu of peas 








BLUE GRAMA GRASS NEAR WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


be cut when coming into bloom. Siloed 
earlier, there would be too much acid. If 
cut too late the resulting silage will be 
woody. Oats and peas may be cut when 
the pods are filling. The sunflower should 
be nearly mature. Rye and wheat are not 
often used for silage, but if wanted for that 
purpose should be cut when the heads are 
just coming out. A deep silo will not re- 
quire as much compacting even with light- 
er crops as a shallow one. It is very es- 
sential to tramp down the upper portions 
as the feed is put in. 





An Interesting Western Grass. 


One of the most important species of 
wild grass is the blue grama of the west- 
ern plains. It is wild all over the territory 
west of the Mississippi river. When in full 
bloom about the middle of July it can be 
cut for hay. An aftermath usually ap- 
pears, which can also be cut or it can be 
used as pasture. No other grass with- 
stands the tramping of stock so well as 
this and on the range it is one of the 
very best of grazing grasses. During dry 
seasons it cures on the ground and loses 
none of its nutritive value. Cattle are 
pastured on it all winter and usually do 





per acre. A severe drouth retarded the 
growth of the peas, but subsequent rains 
produced a rank growth. I turned them 
down in Sept. 

I then applied the following mixture at 
the rate of 400 Ibs per acre: S C rock, 1200 
Ibs; fine ground bone, 700 Ibs; and muriate 
of potash 100 Ibs.. I then spread 30 bu lime 
per acre and drilled 24% bu wheat per acre. 
The fine field of wheat is a subject of gen- 
eral remark in the neighborhood. The 
prospects point to a yield of probably 30 bu 
per acre, with a fair set of grass following.. 
To take wild land and get a crop out of it 
in a year seems remarkable. 





Weight of Feed—The average weight of 
1 qt of several of the more common com- 
mercial feed stuffs is thus given by the Ct 
exper sta, in a recent bulletin, and is use- 
ful to calculate the weight of grain fed, 
as the measure is. almost universally used 
on farms: Cotton seed meal 1.5 Ibs, old 
process linseed meal 1.1, gluten meal 1.7, 
gluten feed 1.2, coarse wheat bran 0.5, 
coarse wheat middlings 0.8, fine wheat 
middlings 1.1, mixed wheat feed 0.6, corn 
meal 1.5, oats 1.2, rye bran 0.6, H O dairy 
feed 0.7, Victor corn and oat feed 0.7. 














Feeding and Fatting Young Geese. 


E. I, COLE, 





are hatched do 
feed or water for the first 
water, only a few drops 
Their first feed should 


When the 
not give them 
36 hours, or if 
from the finger tips. 


young geese 


be bread crumbs, moistened with boiled 
sweet milk, and mashed up fine with a 
hard-boiled egg. After that for the first 
week feed boiled oatmeal, stale bread, 
potatoes, corn meal and bran moistened 
with milk, or scalded meal and_ shorts. 
Then add cracked corn and wheat. When 


three days old feed all the green food that 
they will eat, young sprouting rye, clover, 
purslane, onion tops, etc. Have plenty of 
water for drinking purposes near them, 
but in a vessel which they cannot get into, 
as they should be kept as dry as possible. 

They should be fed often; but not more 
than they will eat at one feeding. They 
should be kept clean, as they eat so greed- 
ily that they will devour droppings or any- 
thing, and filth is fatal to them. They 
need care for the first two or three weeks, 
after which they will look out for them- 
selves. 

A good pen in which they can be kept 
during this time is made of four boards 
1 to 2 ft wide and 10 to 15 ft long, nailed 
together at the corners. This can be 
moved about from place to place over 
patches of young rye or tender grass, for 
a few young goslings will soon eat a place 
very clean of green food. They should al- 
ways be housed at night, and have shade 
accessible during the day, as intense heat 
or dampness is fatal to them. When young 
they should’ not be allowed to run on the 
grass until the dew is off. 

Kill by severing the artery in the neck 
with a small, sharp knife, or by giving a 
sharp blow on the head. Let them bleed 
hanging up, for about five minutes. Then 
plunge into boiling water for about 12 sec- 
onds, wrap in a cloth and let steam for 
five minutes. Pick immediately, beginning 
at the head, and the down will come off 
very easily. Care should be exercised in 
plucking young goslings, as the, skin is 
often very tender and tears readily. Green 
goslings, as young goslings are _ called, 
should not be drawn for market. After 
picking place in ice cold water for an hour 
to plump them 

In eight weeks geese can be made to 
weigh 8 lbs, and at the end of _ three 
months from 15 to 18 lbs, depending on the 


breed.. Some large varieties will weigh 20 
lbs the first season. When they are from 


eight to 10 weeks old they can be sold to 
those who make a business of fattening 
them for market, or may be fattened at 
home, when they will bring much more. 
The fatter they are the better price they 
will bring, especially in Jewish quarters, 
as the Jews make extensive use of goose 
fat. The best market for them is in June 
or early July. If not sold then keep them 
and fatten for Christmas. 

Pen them three or four weeksbefore sell- 
ing them, first putting them into water to 
clean their feathers, and then into a pen 
with clean straw. Feed scalded meal in 
a crumbly state with about one-fifth part 
meat scraps, or give cracked corn with 
“water, or a little corn and always plenty 
of grass. They should be given all the 
food they will eat. Keep them quiet for 
jf excited or disturbed they will not fat- 
ten. Young geese are ready for market 
when the tips of the wings reach the tail. 


— —<— 


Camphor Balls have been recommended 
to. put in the nests as a lice preventive. 
One breeder tried it and lost $20 worth of 
stock, as some of his finest hens took a 
fancy to them and died in consequence. 





Fonr30c Cleveland Poultry Co, Plattsburg, 
N Y, will mail enough French Insecticide 
to protect 5 cows from flies the whole sea- 
son: Best and cheapest fly protector in 
the world. 


Agents wanted.—[Adv. 





POULTRY AND BEES 


The Process of Extracting Honey. 


F. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 





Extracting honey from the combs is one 
of the pleasant features connected with 
bee keeping, but is not done in the open 
air, as the picture would indicate. I pro- 





TANK, 


HONEY EXTRACTOR AND HONEY 


at the out-api- 
holding 20 of 


my extracted honey 

Large hives are used, 
frames as in my hand. Sometimes 
in one body and sometimes 
in two bodies, with a queen excluder be- 
tween. I use three styles of hives, but 
only one style of frame, so there is no 
difficulty in changing frames. I visit my 
out-apiaries occasignally to see if the bees 
have room enough to continue _ storing 
honey. 

The honey is all left on the hives until 
the latter part of Sept. By this time the 
bees have thoroughly ripened it and it has 
become so rich and thick that it takes 
a good right arm to swing it out of the 
cqmbs. When thé combs are taken from 
the hives they are carried to the honey 
house and left there until evening. After 
the bees have stopped fiying I drive to the 
out-yard and haul home the honey. Before 
beginning to extract I take the uncapping 
knife and hone until the edges are keen 
This will prevent tearing the combs when 
shaving off.the cappings. The knife is oc- 
casionally dipped into a pail of hot water 
which expedites the work also. 

Two frames of nearly equal weight are 
selected each time, so as to balance nicely 
in the extractor. The crank is turned 
rapidly for a minute or so and the honey 
whipped out of the combs. It is then 
drawn off at the honey gate into an agate 
pail with a sieve over it to catch the bits 
of capping which frequently get into the 


duce 
aries. 
such 
they are all 


stored away until the next spring, 
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The honey is then poured into 
5-gal tin’ cans for the wholesale trade 
and some into Mason jars and tumblers 
for retailing, as shown in the picture. Be- 
fore extracting begins the combs are held 
up to the light and graded. The white 
honey is extracted first, next the amber 
and lastly the dark. The uncapping can 
is in two parts; the top section telescopes 
into the bottom section. The top section 
has a sieve bottom, which catches the cap- 
pings as they fall into the can. The honey 
drains into the lower section and nothing 
is lost or wasted. The cappings after 
draining for a few days are rendered into 
the most beautiful light yellow wax. The 
empty combs are set out into the home 
apiary and cleaned up by the bees, then 
when 
they are hauled to the out-yards and used 
there. 
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extractor. 





Best Fowls for Limited Run—The large 
breeds are generally considered best for 
this purpose because of their quiet disposi- 
tion. A village poultry keeper, who has 
Brahmas, Cochins, Plymouth Rocks, Wyan- 
dots, Minorcas, Leghorns and Polish, finds 
the Leghorns most profitable. They are 
active and hardy and seem to stand con- 
finement better. 





For a Summer Poultry House, I put up 
a cheap one. A few small saplings about 
3 in in diameter were cut for posts and 
driven in the ground. Some cheap boards 
from a sawmill were bought and nailed 
to these for sides and roof. Some small 
poles were put across for chicks to roost 
on and they soon learned to climb onto 
them. Labor and material for the house 
cost $4, and it would accommodate 200 
chicks.—[Mrs Abby Corey, Hartford Co, Ct. 


Best Developing Ration—For develop- 
ing thoroughbred fowls as well as for lay- 
ing hens, I. K. Felch recommends the fol- 
lowing ration where the grains can be pro- 
cured at reasonable prices: Five lbs beans, 
10 Ibs each wheat bran and barley, 





LIQUID HONEY PUT UP FOR MARKET. 


and 15 lbs each oats and corn. These are 
thoroughly mixed and ground fine. For the 
morning meal take four parts of this and 
one part ground beef and scald over night. 















All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 
many times its cost by improved appearances and in the cost 
of repairs. Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes, 


Made by STANDARD OIL OO. 

















BRAND mond STEEL ROOFING 


Bought at Receivers’ Sale. 
Sheets either flat, ote 
gated or“ V” crim 
tools except a hatchet or 
hammeris needed to la 
the rootse- We furnis 
\ , ith each order 
/ enough. paint to $i. 75 
cover and nailsto lay. Price persquare, 
A square means 100 square ft. rite for Free Catalogue 
No. 25 on General Merehandise, Chicago House 
Wrecking Co., West 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago, LiL 








SEPARATORS aii POWERS 


for 1,2 and 3 horses, with governor; level 
oreventread. Catalogue free. 





Bweep ram Corn Shellers, Feed Mills, Steet t Rollers: Mowers, 
Rakes, Caltivators, Saws, KEngines—3 to 25 H. P., mounted or 


stationary. ‘Theo Messinger Mfg. Co., Tatemy, Pa. 
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Points in Producing Draft Horses. 


W. J. KENNEDY, UNIV OF ILL. 





It is hardly necessary for me to state 
that there is almost a horse famine in this 
country just now, so far as good draft 
horses are concerned. There are a large 
number of horses offered by farmers as 
draft horses that do not meet the demands 
of the buyer. They are misfits so far as 
the heavy horse market is concerned. Most 
of them are under size, weighing from 1300 
to 1500 Ibs. Others, having sufficient 
weight, are unproportioned or are lacking 
in quality, substance, etc. 

Weight is important. Aa horse to com- 
mand a high price to-day must possess 
weight. In this respect I may say that the 
clairns of many writers and lecturers on 
this subject that a _ typical draft horse 
should weigh from 1500 to 1800 lbs are a 
trifle misleading. A first-class draft horse 
must weigh at least 1800 lbs and every ad- 
ditional 100 Ibs will add at least $25 to his 
market value. 

SYMMETRY OF FORM DEMANDED. 

Im addition to weight, a horse must be 
symmetrical, by which I mean he should 
be wide in front and wide behind; he must 
have good depth of body and he must not 
be too high off the ground. Too many of 
our would-be good draft horses are wide in 
front and narrow behind, and vice versa. 
Many are lacking in depth of body and set 
too high off the ground. A horse standing 
16 to 16.2 hands high is preferable to the 
17-hand horse, unless the latter weighs 
about 200 Ibs more in the same flesh. 

Quality is an essential that must receive 
much more attention, This is especially 
the case in producing horses for export. 
The bone should be strong, clean and firm 
and all the joints should be clearly defined. 
The cannon (between the Knee and fet- 
lock) should present a flat appearance and 
be wide from front to rear, in order to give 
it sufficient strength to support the knee, 
They should be free from flesh or gummi- 
ness. The tendons should be set well back 
and distinctly cut. The quality of the 
bone is usually indicated by the quality of 
the hair or “‘feather’’ on the cannons and 
fetlocks. Fine, straight soft hair indicates 
bone of the very best quality, while coarse, 
curly hair indieates soft, spongy bone, 
which is so undesirable. The hair and skin 
on all parts of the body should be soft and 
fine. Over 60% of our draft horses are 
lacking in quality. Most of them are meaty 
in the cannons and have coarse hair, thus 
lacking in quality of bone. 

SUBSTANCE OR STAYING POWER IMPORTANT. 

This is a requisite which is of vital im- 
portance to the farmer from a utility 
standpoint, to say nothing of its influence 
on the market value of the horse. The in- 
dications of substance are width, depth 
and filling of breast and chest, which give 
plenty of lung room. A short, straight, 
broad back and a short, wide, well-muscled 
loin are indications of strength and good 
propelling powers. A horse that lacks 
width and muscle in the loin invariably 
drags his hind legs and steps short, and 
consequently is a poor walker. He should 
have well-sprung ribs, good length of rib 
to give depth of body; should be well-ribbed 
up so as to leave but little space between 
the last rib and the hip point. His flank 
should be deep, as a deep flank is usually 
associated with a heavy, well-filled hind 
quarter. The forearm and the gaskins or 
lower thighs should be well-muscled. Too 
many draft horses are narrow in the breast, 
slack in the heart girth, have long, narrow 
Swayed backs, narrow, poorly-muscled 
loins, are flat ribbed, cut up in the flank 
and have very poorly muscled forearms 
and gaskins, all of which indicate lack of 
substance or staying powers. 

GOOD FEET ARE INDISPENSABLE, 

“No foot, no horse” is an old and very 
true saying. Perhaps no part of the heavy 
horse wears out sooner than his feet. They 
should be long, even in size, straight; horn 
dense, dark in color; sole concave; bars 
strong, frog large and elastic, heel wide, 
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high, and widthequaltoone-half the length 


from heel to toe. Too much stress cannot 
be laid on having a large, round foot, es- 
pecially wide at the heel. Buyers of heavy 
horses for the New York markets are very 
particular in this respect. Coffin Bros of 
Champaign Co fed and sold a team of black 
draft horses last fall that weighed 4400 Ibs 
to a New York buyer for $1000. They had 
extra good feet, especially wide in the heel, 
the best I have ever seen. The firm that 
purchased them recently wrote Coffin Bros 
as follows: “The black team is giving per- 
fect satisfaction. We are especially well 
pleased with their feet, as a heavy horse 
to stand our work myust be wide in the 
heel, else he will soon contract and ga 
lame. Can you get us a pair of dappled 
grays about the same weight, with as good 
feet? If so we will pay $1500 for them.” 
A foot that is small and narrow at the heel 
will contract and cause lameness sooner or 
later, if worked on pavements. A dark 
horn indicates better quality, and a foot 
that will retain a shoe longer than a white 
horn. 
ACTION IMPORTANT. 

The main motion of the draft horse is 
the walk, the chief requisites of which are 
a long, well-balanced quick step, and to 
move in a straight line. Some horses have 
a rolling action, due to the forelegs be- 
ing set too much on the outside of the 
body. The slope of the shoulder and the 
slope of the pastern are points in the con- 
formation of the draft horse that influence 
his action very much. Sloping shoulders 
and pasterns are always associated with a 
good, springy action, which is easy on the 


horse, thus making him last longer. Up- 
right shoulders and pasterns cause the 
horse to have aé_e stubby action, which 
causes a direct concussion of the bones 


below the fetlock joint, resulting in side 
bones, ring bones, navicular disease, etc. 
The English buyers discriminate very se- 
verely against side bones, while the Ger- 
man and French buyers pay but little at- 
tention to them. The other diseases men- 
tioned are discriminated against by all 
buyers. 

FAT WORTH MONEY ON THE HORSE MARKET, 

The horse may have every desirable 
feature, so far as conformation is con- 
cerned, but if he is not fat the buyer does 
not want him. Right here is where most 
farmers fail to get top prices for their 
draft horses. They market them when not 
half fat from a market standpoint. Be- 
eause of this the horse feeder must buy 
them and feed them a couple of months, or 
longer, for which he gets all the way from 
$40 to 200 per horse. An eastern buyer vis- 
ited a Champaign feeding stable and ex- 
amined a pair of black draft horses weigh- 
ing 1700 lbs each, just purchased from a 
farmer in the vicinity. The feeder asked 
$375 for the team, but the buyer said he 
could not use them, as they were too rough 
for his trade. He must have horses with 
more quality. The feeder kept the horses 
and about seven weeks later the same 
buyer purchased the same team for $550. 
They then weighed a trifle over 1900 lbs 
each and possessed the kind of quality (fat) 
which this buyer’s market demanded. 
Horsefiesh in this instance was worth over 
40c per lb. Flesh covers up a multitude of 
defects, consequently fatten your horses 
before offering them for sale. 
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Producing Early Lambs, 


E. E. WRIGHT, NEW YORK. 





Begin by choosing only the thrifty ewes 
which you know are good milkers. Have 
them drop their lambs by Jan or early in 
Feb if possible. Keep ewes in _ thrifty 
condition, with not too much fat both be- 
fore and after lambing. Feed them ground 
oats and wheat bran. Do not give too much 
during the first few weeks. I prefer be- 
ginning with a pint a day and gradually 
increasing this amount until they get all 
they will eat up clean. 

Take particular pains to keep your feed 
trough and water tuh clean, Give fresh 








water twice a day. I fix a place so that 
the lambs can go in and get corn meal, 
ground oats and bran, equal parts, when- 
ever they want it. I have salt where my, 
sheep have free access to it. I do not have 
any trouble in producing lambs that will 
weigh 60 lbs at 10 to 12 months old. 
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Handy Device to Save One Gate. 


J. MARION SHULL, OHIO. 





Two gates may be made to perform thé 
services of three, thus saving the expense 
of the third gate. The gates are arranged 
as illustrated, and are especially suited to - 











LATCH AND CATCH ARRANGEMENT. 


entrance from a highway. The first gate 
opens outward, and the other, to one side 
or the other, according to the field to be 
entered. The only essential differences from 
ordinary gates are the latch arrangement 
and the long shank of the hinges in the one 
to allow it to swing in either direction. 
This latter is not a necessity, but a con- 
venience, as the gate then need not be 
thrown clear back in entering the field from 
the road. It should, however, be so hung 
that it may be thrown clear back in one 
direction, to admit of passage from field 
to field when: desired. 

At the middle of the outer gate, but on 
the inner side, is the trap, to catch the latch 
of the other gate, one above and one be- 
low. It consists of an incline from each dl- 
rection. These are set on blocks so they 
will project several inches from the gate 
itself, and have a drop two inches wide be- 
tween them. The latches are placed in 
corresponding positions in the other gate 
and it can be drawn to place from either 
direction. For convenience in opening, a 
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GROUND PLAN OF GATES, 


small chain passes from one latch to the 
other, so that lifting the upper one will 
raise both. If gates are made 12 ft long 
they leave an available driving space of 
nearly 11 ft when open, which is sufficient 
for all ordinary purposes. Should stock 
ever be confined in the field it may be nec- 
essary to add a hook and staple for greater 
security against crowding in the corner, 
I 

A Wool Show will be held in Oct at tha 
Pan-American exposition at Buffalo. Thad 
classification will be a purely commercial 
one for clothing, contbing and carpet wools, 
and the jury will make the awards on the 
standards known to the trade. Entry 
blanks will be furnished on application td 
Sec F. A, Converse. 








Dairying That Pays. 

After looking up the record made by 
Minn butter makers at the dairy conven- 
tions during the past few years no one will 
doubt that Minn is a great dairy state. 
Not only do farmers owning their own 
land find it profitable, but even those who 
are compelled to rent are satisfied with 
keeping cows. George A. Dutcher of Mow- 
er Co has on a rented farm a herd of 
Jerseys which netted him last year $100 
a month or $1200 a year clear of all ex- 
pense. He started his dairy five years ago 
with four cows and $25. He had previously 
been a butter maker and was familiar with 
all the details of the creamery business. 
In speaking at a recent institute he gave 
in brief his method of keeping: his butter 
hard. 

He feeds and waters his cattle regular- 
ly, keeps his cows on pasture as much as 
possible, does his milking at the same hour 
each day. In addition to coarse feeds, 
such as corn fodder, he feeds corn meal, 
oil meal, gluten meal and bran. He does 
not believe in shredders. He feeds his 
bran and corn fodder just before milking. 
‘After the cow has eaten this she imme- 
diately gets two pounds of hay. Then she 
is given as much as she will drink and 
last of all one teaspoonful of salt. The 
cows have nothing before them from one 
milking time to the next. If a cow leaves 
anything uneaten at one feed she is given 
a smaller amount next time. 

Mr Dutcher believes in soiling in summer 
time, as he thinks he can supply feed 
cheaper that way than in any other. Much 
more feed can be raised per acre. Last 
year with a pasture of 40 acres he kept 
50 head of his own stock besides a number 
for his neighbors. He keeps one hired man 
the year around and an extra man in the 
summer time. He has some help from his 
own family. His account for last year 
from his entire farm is as follows: Total 
receipts from milk, live stock and grain 
and hay sold $4787; his total expenses, 
counting feed for his stock, hired help, 
general expenses, rent and living expenses, 
amount to $3528, leaving him a net profit 
of $1259. On a rented farm this is certainly 
a splendid showing. 





Interest in Dairy Test at Buffalo. 





The past week at the Pan-American dairy 
test, Jerseys have swung into the lead, with 
Guernseys a close second. Ayrshires fol- 
low in third place, with French Canadian, 
Holstein and Red Polls very close together. 
As food consumers, Holstein and _ Short- 
horns are very close together, representing 
the greatest amounts, with French Cana- 
dian and Polled Jerseys the lowest. Mary 
Marshall, Guernsey, is in advance of all 
other individual cows, while Primrose Park, 
Jersey, has taken second place over Ora, 
Polled Jersey, held last week. The records 
by these various breeds are wonderfully in- 
teresting and the lessons to be learned 
when the tests are concluded will be of 
great value to the dairy world. 

KECURD OF MILCH COWS AT MODEL DAIRY. 

[Week ending July 30, 1901.] 
Milk Amt Val25c Cost 

Breed inlbs butter plb_ feed Profit 
French Canadian 954.4 43.56 $10. 90 $3.59 $7.31 
Dutch Belted.... 978.5 39.01 9.76 4.68 5.08 


‘Ayrshires ....... 1,163.2 50.61 12.66 4.58 8.08 
DOTHCYS 0. cccceece 1,033.3 52.39 13.10 4.32 8.78 
Shorthorns ......1,160.9 47.58 11.90 6.08 5.82 
iGuernseys --1,013.5 52.76 13.21 4.60 8.61 
Holsteins ........ 1,460.7 54.30 138.59 6.33 7.26 
Polled Jerseys... 808.5 42.10 10.53 3.64 6.89 
Red Polls........1,052.5 46.85 11.71 4.48 17.23 


Brown Swiss....1,127.5 46.93 11.74 4.89 6.85 


Turnips for Fall Feed. 








The common varieties of turnips usually 
grown for feed may be seeded any time 
during Aug or early Sept. The seed can 
be sown on almost any kind of ground, new 
land rich and in good tilth will be most 
satisfactory. The best results are obtained 
by sowing in drills and covering the seed 
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very lightly. Sow just before a rain if pos- 
sible, or at any rate when the ground is 
moist. Give frequent cultivation and keep 
fields free from weeds. df this crop can fol- 
low potatoes or an early seeding of cow- 
peas, there will be but little difficulty in 
getting a catch. Cattle and sheep are usu- 
ally fond of turnips, while horses and hogs 
will eat them very sparingly. The mat- 
ter of feeding turnips to dairy cows has 
been discussed often and it is probably 
the opinion of those best informed that 
turnips tend to impart their flavor to the 
milk. In this case the feeding of turnips 
to the milch cows will have to be discon- 
tinued. 


asain 

Making Prize Butter—In turning out the 
prize butter whichethe Wells River (Vt) 
creamery sent to the Paris exposition last 
year there was no change from the every- 
day make. The butter was made during 
the first week of June 2. The milk was 
from all of the patrons, separated at a tem- 
perature of 75 deg, cream cooled to 65 deg 
and held there until it showed slightly acid, 
which was about 8 o’clock that evening. 
Then it was cooled to 54 deg. The next 
morning when in the churn it showed 56 
deg, at which temperature it was churned. 
The buttermilk was drawn off while the 
butter was in granules from about the size 
of kernels of wheat. The butter was 
washed once in water at a temperature of 
55 deg, then placed in worker, % oz of salt 
used, worked five minutes, packed in a 50-lb 
tub and set in the chill room. 





Raising the Calf—A good practice is to 
let the calf have all its mother’s milk for 
about four days. After that give a little 
whole milk diluted with warm skimmed 
milk. By the time it is three weeks old it 
can be put entirely on skimmed milk, to 
which should be added a little corn meal 
and ground flaxseed. As soon as the calf 
will eat hay or oats give it all that it will 
eat up clean. 





Making Dutch Cheese—After milking, 
strain the milk into an earthen dish and 
let it stand until -clabber forms, then skim, 
set on a stove and warm slightly, stirring 
all the time. When it becomes quite watery, 
pour into a cheese-cloth bag. Hang in a 
cool place over night. The next morning 
remove from the bag and stir in enough 
sweet cream to make it quite soft. Add 
salt to taste.—[Mrs George Zimmerman, 
Michigan. 





Muscle Forming Food for Hogs—If hogs 
are desired especially for lean meat, give a 
ration of two-thirds shorts and one-third 
corn. This is not conducive to large size, 
but the highest percentage of lean meat is 
produced with this feed. 





Ringworm—B. G. (N Y) has a cow 
whose hair has come off around the «ves 
and in spots on the neck. Also what will 
cure a wart on the end of a cow’s teat. 
For the ringworm, With a blunt knif« 
scrape the scurf off the affected parts and 
apply a little tincture of iodine with a 
small brush. Repeat in a week. For the 
wart cut it off and rub the part with nitrate 
of silver. A milk tube can be Kept in a teat 
for a length of time without injury to the 
teat. 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


Cures all species of lame- 
ness, curbs, splints, con- 
tracted cord, thrush, ete. 
in horses. Equally good 
for internal use in colic, 
distemper, founder, pneu- 
monia, etc. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money 
refunded. Used and 
endorsed by Adams Hapress Company. 
’ 
ora s FAMILY ELIXIR Copes cantly sour praiee, 
k, “Veterinary rience” FRE 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE. 3 ech yg Boston, Mess. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle’s. 
Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief if any 

























Then Buy an 


improved 


- Separator 


That is the kind that 


GETS ALL 
THE CREAM 


It also saves much time and 
labor and makes dairying more 
pleasant and profitable. 


Illustrated ‘catalogues are to be 
had for the asking. 
225 


VT.FARM MACHINE CO. BELLOWS FALLS Vi 








~ Philadelphia Butter Worker 


A simply constructed, conveniently 
handled machine that does efficient 





Send for illustrated 

catalogue of supplies. 

DAIR YMEN’S 
SUPPLY -s 















easiest running HAND Separator. 


SEPARATOR’ cREE 
NATIONAL, sapere 


@ on 10 Days’ Trial. Lightest, 
National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. 3. 



















This is No Humbug. 


perfect instruments in one. 
GAUGES ITSELF. 
Farmer Brighton’s Hu- 
mane Swine V Stock 
MarkeréCalf Dehorner. 


Possible to root. Send for 
a. Price, 
or send $1.00 and try it and 
if it does the work kindly send 
the 50 cents in stamps. This 
worth $100 to any farmer. 
Pat'd April 23, "01. 


S.J. BRIGHTON, 
Fairfield, - Iowa. 











Acetylene Brilliance | 


Such as our Generator produces, is almost sun- 
gate surpassing any other known artificial light. 

he flame has neither smoke nor smell; and yields 
35 = from each 4 ft. per hour burner, | | 


OL pT Carbide Feed | 
| 

in Generator 
Is based on the correct principles; it is safe, it is 
simple, it is economical; endorsed by the Penn- 
sylvania State Authorities; approved by scien- 


tists. Send for literature and our price-list. $15 
to 81000. 4 to 1000 lights. 


THE J. B. COLT COMPANY 
21 Barclay Street DEPT J New York 
PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, CHICAGO 
Criterion Stereopticons Acetylene Search Lights 























. Send to ORANGE JUDD 
Agricultural Books tovpan, ecigped 


New York, for Complete Catalog. 





SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 

will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 

publishers by stating that they saw the adver 
tisement in this journal. ; 
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pADBSCRIETION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a_ year; 
y Cents for six months; if not paid in advance Oy 

per" Fear. Subscriptions can commence at any time dur 

he year. Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 

2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
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The man who invents a really rae 
corn husker which will husk standing corn 
is assured of a fortune. As in the case 
of the trying work of picking cotton, but 
little help has been given to the farmer 
by the inventor. Numerous attempts have 
been made, but none of the machines con- 
structed has proved practical. One of the 
latest is a combination of the corn binder 
and the husker and shredder, which is 
attached to the ordinary farm wagon. The 
fingers of the husker collect the stalks and 
convey them to the rollers of the shredder, 
where the husks are removed and the ears 
elevated to the wagon box. The principle 
seems to be all right, but the practicabil- 
ity of the machine is yet to be demon- 
strated. Some day the successful machine 
will appear. 

Se een 

While the ‘management of railroads, as 
a whole, is far from satisfactory to agri- 
culture, it is interesting to note that they 
are enjoying an extended period of pros- 
perity in line with good business else- 
where. According to the interstate com- 
merce commission's recent report, 54% of 
the entire capital stock of the railroads 
of the country paid certain dividends to 
shareholders, against less than 30% four 
years earlier. This was due to increased 
passenger and freight -business without 
material increase in mileage; the number 
of tons of freight carried was two-fifths 
greater in 1900 than in 1896. Of direct in- 
terest to the public is the record of slightly 
lower average freight and passenger rates; 


scarcely appreciable, yet tendency in the 
right direction. The record is brought 
down to the year 1900, but the railroad 
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EDITORIAL 


business as a whole has showed further 
improvement the past 12 months. 








The Pan-American exposition is truly a 
wonderful thing. Agriculturally and horti- 
culturally it is already superb, and is con- 
stantly improving as exhibits arrive from 
this season’s harvest. The various horse 
and cattle shows this fall promise to be 
very good, and the cattle exhibits will be 
the best ever gotten together in America. 
In some respects the model dairy is the 
best thing of its kind ever conducted. Ex- 
hibits in other departments are also varied 
and interesting. The harmony of the color 
and architecture of the buildings are an 
object lesson in art that can only be viewed 
with the utmost satisfaction, and must 
have a profeund influence on the promotion 
of the art idea among the American peo- 
ple. The electric illuminations are of sur- 
passing brilliancy and interest. Aside from 
these features, the newest and most strik- 
ing developments in modern industry are 
exemplified by the display made by the 
manufacturers of acetylene light and horse- 
less vehicles. Exhibits from Central and 
South America are full of suggestions of the 
great, undeveloped resources of those coin- 
tries, which are to come into increasing 
prominence as competitors with the Amer- 
ican farmer. The villages or settlements 
illustrating the people, habits, industries 
and mode of life in the Philippines, Hawaii 
and Africa also possess peculiar value. It 
is true that attendance at the exposition 
has thus far been disappointing, owing to 
the unfinished condition of the show during 
May and June, and to the terrible heat of 
July, but now that everything is in perfect 
shape, people who can possibly go to Buf- 
falo will miss a great thing if they fail 
to visit the Pan-American exposition. It 
is worthy of the hearty support of 
everyone, 

Annual meetings of the local sections of 
the Five States Milk Producers’ associa- 
tions were called to be held Aug 6 through- 
out the territory that ships milk to Greater 
New York, including western Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. These meetings should 
have been very generally and very largely 
attended, and result in a great increase in 
membership. The route unions are to be 
held next week, Aug 13, but the annual 
D, L & W and Erie route unions have been 
formally called to meet at Arlington hotel, 
Binghamton, N Y, Aug 13, atllawm. The 
annual meeting of the central FS MPA 
is to be held Tuesday, Aug 20, at the saine 
place. As American Agriculturist has so 
often emphasized, the milk producers must 
depend upon themselves, and the place to 
begin is by making their local sections of 
the F S M P A as strong as possible. This 
is where so many farmers fail. The di- 
rectors of the central body can accomplish 
I'tt\e without the effective support of an 
membership gathered 
into the local sections. Too many produc- 
ers vill not even support their local sec- 
tions, and those who grumble loudest at 
conditions in the milky way, are very often 
those who do the least to better these con- 
ditions. The only way to improve condi- 
tions in this milk industry, is for the farm- 
ers to stand shoulder to shoulder and act 
intelligently under able leadership. The 
plan of organization of the F S M P A, 
which was originally formulated by Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, and was actually organ- 
ized by this journal after previous efforis 
of the farmers had failed, is all right in 
every respect. 

a 

Publishers and readers of the American 
Agriculturist weeklies have many things in 
common. One is dependent on the other to 
a& very great extent. Our readers look to 
us for such information, in our editorial 
and advertising columns, as will keep them 
abreast with the times. On the other hand, 
we expect farmers to keep us posted as to 
their wants and not forget us when writ- 
ing advertisers. 








The Higher Agriculture. 


Education Upbuilding Farm Life. 





The splendid work being accomplished by 
many of our universities and colleges is 
doing more to uplift agriculture and farm 
life than any other agency. The farm is no 
longer iooked upon, by those who under- 
stand the fundamental principles of agri- 
culture, as a place of drudgery, but the 
ideal spot for pleasure, happiness and com- 
fort. The influence of a few leaders during 
the past 25 years has opened the eyes of 
the world to the possibilities of country 
life. 

The successful inauguration of the short 
course in agriculture and the _ establish- 
ment of the dairy school by Prof W. A. 
Henry at the univ of Wis, have wonderfully 
stimulated young men to remain on the 
farm. During the past year 437 farmers’ 
boys received instruction under Prof Henry. 
He has been unabie to meet the demands 
upon his department for young men to the 
positions as farmers, gardeners and dairy- 
men. Other institutions, notably Cornell 
and Ohio state univ, are in the front rank, 
giving courses along these lines, while 
many colleges are rapidly developing the 
same sort of work. Some of the leaders 
who are prominently connected with this 
extension movement for the benefit of 
farmers are shown in American Agricul- 
turist’s frontispiece. 

A PIONEER EDUCATOR, 

One of the best known educators in this 
country is Prof I. P. Roberts. Under his 
management and keen foresight the college 
of agriculture at Cornell univ stands with- 
out a peer. The influence of his teaching 
is felt in nearly every institution of prom- 
inence and in the U S dept agri. He was 
born in Seneca Co, N Y, in ’33. When 17 
he settled in La Porte Co, Ind, taught 
school during the winter months and 
worked at the carpenter’s trade in the sum- 
mer. In ’62 he purchased a farm at Mt 
Pleasant, Ia, where he lived until ’69, when 
elected supt of the farms at Ia agri col. 
As a recognition of his ability he was made 
professor of agri in ’70. Three years later 
he was called to the chair of agri at Cor- 
nell. He is dean of the college of agri and 
director of the exper sta. He has been hon- 
ored by many scientific assns, and is, in- 
deed, a pioneer agricultural educator. 

ADVANCEMENT IN THE NORTHWEST. 

Another self-made man who imparts 
much inspiration to his students is Prof 
W. A. Henry of the univ of Wis. Born in 
O in ’50, he spent his early life on a pioneer 
farm in his native state. With money 
earned on the farm and by teaching, he 
studied at Ohio Wesleyan univ. He then 
taught in Ind and Col, again resumed his 
studies and was later graduated from Cor- 
nell univ in ’80, in the agricultural course, 
under the direction of Prof Roberts. For 
a short time he worked with the U §S ento- 
mological commission under Prof Riley. In 
’80 he became professor of botany and agri- 
culture in the univ of Wis. He “<came 
director of the exper sta in 87 aid dean of 
the college of agri in ’91. The infiuc.:c° of 
Henry to the west is what Roberts is to 
the east in progressive agriculture. 

INFLUENCING OHIO AGRICULTURE. 

Of the younger men who have done much 
for agriculture, Prof T. F. Hunt of the 
Ohio state univ stands in the front 
rank. Born in Ill in ’62, he received early 
preparation and entered univ of II! in ’80, 
graduating four years later. For two years 
he was assistant to the Ill state entomolo- 


gist. In ’88 the position of asst agri in the 
exper sta was given him. In ’91 he was 


eleoted professor of agri in Pa state col- 
lege, and in ’92 was appointed to a similar 
position in Ohio state univ. He is now dean 
of the college of agri, and has the distinc- 
tion of cccupying one of the best equipped 
buildings in the U S. The popularity of the 
agri dept bespeaks of the influence and 
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ability of Prof Hunt on the agriculturists 
of Ohio. 

STRENGTHENING FARMERS OF THE SOUTH. 

Among the educators of the south Prof 
R. J. Redding of the Ga exper sta has done 
much to uplift agriculture. He is the sen 
of an old-time planter and was born in 
Monroe Co, Ga, in ’36. Studied and pric- 
ticed law for a time; but gave it up when 
24 to engage in farming. In ’75 he was ip- 
pointed assistant commissioner of ag::, 
in which capacity he served until 29, 
when elected director of the <xper sta. 
| Perhaps no man in the scuth has been 
more active in advancing agricu:tural edu- 
cation than Prof Andrew M. Soule of the 
univ of Tenn. He is of the newer school 
and was born in Can in ’72. He was grad- 
uated from Ont agri college in ’92, and won 
many honors. In ‘%2 he received a degree 
from the univ of Toronto, and returned to 
his father’s farm, where he studied the prac- 
tical application of agriculture. In ’94 he 
was elected 2» assistant in the Mo exper sta 
in charge of the live stock and dairy inter- 
ests. The fall of the same year he was 
made asst professor of agri in the agri col- 
lege of Tex. In ’99 the chair of agri in the 
univ of Tenn was given him. Through him 
a short course of agri is given in the univ, 
and the opening of the first dairy school 
‘jn the south is to his credit. 

GOOD WORK IN NEW ENGLAND. 

Massachusetts has a prominent place 
among agri colleges. Her graduates fill 
many prominent positions. .Dr H. H. Good- 
‘ell, the president, was born in ’39. He grad- 
uated from Amherst college in ’62; teaching 
in Williston seminary °64-’67, and Mass agri 
college ’67-’86. He was elected president of 
‘the latter in '86, and director of Hatch 
exper sta in '88. He has been prominently 
«connected with the American assn of agri 
colleges and exper stations as secretary. 
DEVELOPING AGRICULTURE ON PACIFIC COAST, 
} The univ of Cal has been a leader in the 
agricultural development of the Pacific 
states. Much is expected along this line 
of Prof Benjamin I. Wheeler, the new pres- 
ident. For many years a member of the 
Cornell faculty with Prof Roberts, he is 
fully alive to the importance of a strong 
agri college in the univ. Born in ’54, Prof 
‘Wheeler graduated from Brown univ in ’75. 
He studied in many foreign countries, and 
has taught in Harvard and Cornell univ. 
He was called to presidency of the univ 
of Cal in ’99. 

NEW ERA IN ILLINOIS. 

Although a great agricultural state, Ill 
has been backward about the development 
of her agri college. Largely through the 
energies of Prof E. Davenport the college 
has now one of the largest and most com- 
plete buildings in the world. Prof Daven- 
port was born in Barry Co, Mich, in ’56. 
»He graduated from Mich agri college in ’78. 
In '91 he was selected as a special repre- 
sentative to establish an agri college in 
Brazil. n 95 he was called to the univ of 
Ill as professor of animal husbandry and 
director of the exper sta. He is dean of the 
college of agri, and through his courage, 
patience and perseverance the college now 
has a bright future in its new quarters. 


LL 


A Grower’s Advice on Spotting. 


B. M. WARNER, HAMPSHIRE CO, MASS. 





There has been considerable inquiry 
about spotting of the growing crop and 
there will probably be a little of it done, 
‘but a man must be insane on spots to at- 
tempt to spot late grown tobacco or to- 
bacco grown on heavy land. The only 
soil suitable for spotted tobacco is a fine 
gravel soil of fine sand loam and this must 
be especially treated to produce the best 
results in spotted tobacco. Experienced 
growers say they would as soon ‘attempt 
to fly without wings as to attempt to pro- 
duce the right article in spotted tobacco 
on land treated with dry fish or coarse 





ADVANCE IN 


barnyard manure or tankage in any form. 
Fish in any form should never be used in 
any formula for fertilizing wrapper tobac- 
co and particularly the tobacco inten?e1 
to be spotted; it is impossible to develop 
the right kind of a spot. 

Tobacco must be grown quick on light, 
sandy loam or gravel soil and allowed to 
become overripe and treated particularly 
for the desired end. It is no simple trick 
to spot and build tobacco properly. Crops 
of tobacco grown on coarse stable ma- 
nure, tankage or fish will not develop a 
proper spot and nothing but the very ear- 
liest tobacco grown on light soil and espe- 
cially treated for that purpose will produce 
anything desirable in domestic spotted 


tobacco. 
eS 


Harvesting the Tobacco Crop. 


W. F. ANDROSS, HARTFORD CO, CT. 





The time is now at hand for the most la- 
borious part of the grower’s work. When 
the crop is securely harvested, much of the 
anxiety attending the making of a crop is 
removed and the risk reduced to the min- 
imum. Under favorable conditions this 
part of the work usually progresses rap- 
idly and smoothly. But in every case and 
every season there are certain things to be 
observed and ways to be followed that only 
the judgment and experience of the grower 
can determine. It is said that there were 
never two crops grown alike, so varied and 
subtle are the influences that govern the 
different seasons. 

Very much of the final success of the 
crop depends upon the intelligent care and 
attention applied to this stage of the game, 
that covers in its various phases the greater 
part of a year. The removing of the crop 
from the field to the buildings is a proc- 
ess that requires, perhaps, the most care 
and involves the greatest labor of any part 
of the proceedings, and on this depends 
much of the ultimate success. Besides the 
great danger of breakage in rough hand- 
ling, there is always the liability of-sun- 
burn or overheating, while the plants are 
wilting on the ground, crowding the plants 
together on the frames or wagons, especial- 
ly when only partially wilted, which 
bruises the leaves, causing discoloration and 
spots when cured. The massing of too much 
bulk on the wagons when carting to the 
buildings, allowing the lath to be crowded 
together and to remain too long, especially 
when wet with dew or rain, which fre- 
quently causes the incipient stage of pole 
sweat—these and many other details must 
——— to and avoided as much as pos- 
sible. 

The harvesting of the two distinct va- 
rieties, broadleaf and Havana, differs very 
little in essential points, yet the latter must 
stand longer after topping than the for- 
mer. It used to be the old rule with broad- 
leaf growers, years back, to allow 10 days 
after topping clean before cutting began. 
This is not considered enough nowadays, 
from 16 to 18 days being considered neces- 
sary. 

One of the best indications of ripeness, or 
a point when plants should be cut, is yel- 
lowing and dropping off of the bottom 
leaves. There is not much loss to the crop 
if this occurs, as these lower leaves are 
worth but very little and their weight if 
cured is inappreciable. In these times, the 


custom of hanging on lath has almost en- | 


tirely superseded the old way of turning. 
Whether any point is gained here, beyond 
the labor saving, is a question, but for 
safety to the crop and in the greater fa- 
cility for handling, especially with limited 
help, the lath have the advantage. 

The question as to whether the splitting 
of the stalk has any effect on the cure 
has been often raised. That this causes 
a quicker evaporation of the juices of the 
Plant and hence a more rapid cure, there 
can be no doubt. This may be an advan- 
tage in some conditions of weather and a 
disadvantage in others. I consider that the 
stalk has a great deal to do with quality 
of the leaves and their subsequent appear- 
ance, after it has been removed from the 
ground, provided the leaves remain at- 
tached to it through the curing process. 

Every grower knows that leaves acci- 
dentally broken off in the field or stripped 
from seed plants and then hung up by 
themselves do not cure as well as they do 
when on the stalk, either in quality, color 
or appearance. Here is a point that in- 
volves the tent’grown tobacco which is yet 
somewhat problematical. 

Tobacco should be lathed as soon as 
wilted sufficiently to handle without break- 
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age, then 
where it should remain, 
clear, for a number of hours, to insure 
thorough wilting and avoid breakage in 
passing up to high tiers in the sheds. Ex- 
tremely hot sun or brisk winds will ma- 
terially damage the outside plants during 
this time if not protected (when necessary) 
by a curtain of burlap. In very large to- 
bacco, five plants to the lath is deemed 
sufficient, yet nearly every grower puts on 
six; some put on seven when handicapped 
for space. The average grower intends to 
hang the lath 9 in apart, yet some say 
8 is enough. Here is where a thorough 
wilting in the field or on the frames comes 
in to advantage, as it allows more circula- 
tion of air among the plants when first 
hung, with less liability of pole sweat, 
the worst evil that befalls a crop next 
to hail or frost. Care should also be taken 
to see that there are no green worms 
hung up with the plants, as they will con- 
tinue to eat as long as the leaves remain 
green and often cause damage. 

The thorough ventilation of the sheds is 
an important factor in the cure and re- 
quires a great deal of watchful care. As 
a rule the doors should be opened in the 
morning and closed at night, except when 
there is a liability of a dry cure, when 
the process should be reversed. Too much 
light is thought to be conducive to the de- 
velopment of white veins, but this cannot 
be well avoided. They are not liable to 
occur in a moist cure, or at a time when 
pole sweat develops. The length of time 
necessary for the crop to hang for a per- 
fect cure varies in different seasons and 
individual crops. Very ripe tobacco cures 
quickest. If well cured, there is very little 
damage of heating in the bale in early 
stripped tobacco if the bales are packed 
right and laid on a dry floor only one deep. 
There is more danger after the stalks have 
been frozen. 


carried to the wilting frames, 
if the weather is 





Tobacco Notes. 


KENTUCKY—The entire tobacco district of 
the state has been more or less affected, 
generally more, by the great drouth. 
Should conditions from now on prove fa- 
vorable, it is likely the crop in the Scott 
Co section will not be more than 50% of 
an average. When the many millions of 
pounds shortage is realized, there will be 
a scramble for tobacco.——Tobacco was 
beginning to fire badly in the Henderson 
district previous to the rains of late July. 
Speculators are trying to buy because of 
the expected big shortage, but sellers are 
few and far between.-—In the Owensboro 
section, temperature 96 to 100 degrees for 
several days and parching winds. The sit- 
uation as to the tobacco crop has been 
most precarious. 








CUTTERS AND SHREDDERS 
of all sizes, poetterey the Best, and Carriers 
to match. or full informa- 
tion about these, also best 
Horse-power, Thresher,Clover- 
huller.Dog-power, Rye Thresh- 
er and Binder, Fanning mil) 
ye machine ino an 

rag), Land-roller eam-en- 
gine, Root-cutter Corn-shellet andRound-silo, Address 
3 Ps RDER, M’f’r, Cobleskill N.Y. 
mr Pees dF] What you wish to purchase. 


TOBACCO SHEARS 


For rapid and easy work harvesting tcbacco. 
pay for themselves in two days. Send for circular. 
REEBORN BROS., Knoxville, Pa. 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


SYRACUSE, September 9-14, 1901. 
$65, 000 IN PREMIUMS AND 


PURSES. 


, Lane ol a the largest Live Stock Exhibit ever held in 
the St 

Entries in the Cattle, Sheep and Swine Departments 
are being received from all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 

The Short Horn Breeders’ Association of America 
will duplicate the premiums = in the Short Horn 
clase, making that class worth $1085. 

The Cattle, Sheep, and Swine Exhibit at the Pan-Amer- 
iean will be shown at the State Fai 

An Auction Sale of Cattle will “be held under the 
auspices of the Commission on Friday, September 13. 

Entries in the Live Stock Department close August 10. 

The Fastest Horses in America will compete in the 


races. 
HE GREAT HORSE SHOW 

Will bring the best Thoroughbreds, Trotters, Hackneys 
and Coaches together that has ever been seen on the 
Fair Grounds. 

Everything in first-class condition. 

General Admission 25 Cents 
Send for premium list. 


S. C. SHAVER. Secretary, Albany, N. Y. 








Will 
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Hunt, Livingston Co, Aug 5—All crops 
planted late on account of excessive wet 
weather. H. E. Slater has 25 acres of pea 
beans, which is all planted in this town. 
Yellow eyes, red kidneys and mediums are 
the varieties mostly grown in this section; 
acreage in order named. Scarcely any 
beans raised here five years ago. 


Java, Wyoming Cv, Aug €6—A large 


amount of hay will have to be stacked. Al- 
falfa nearly ready to cut the second time. 
Wheat is being housed in fine shape. Oats 
are ripening up too soon; a little more rain 
would have made a fine crop. Beans very 
good, but need rain. Corn has done well. 
Nearly all potatoes show the ravages of 
bugs; some are ruined and some have suf- 
fered but little but it has been a hard fight. 
Buckwheat is growing rapidly. Pastures 
are getting short and cows shrinking in 
milk. Some fat cattle being driven out. 
Choice veal calves bring 6c per Ib 1 w, hogs 
5%e. Buyers are not taking sheep or lambs. 
Hens not laying well. Young pigs scarce. 
More help needed on many farms. 


Great Valley, Cattaragus Co, Aug 5— 
Farmers are most through haying; the 
yield is above an average. With four or 
five days of rain at the time apple trees 
blossomed, plenty of insects since and not 
much spraying, the apple crop of this 
county will be small. The excessive heat 
in July brought corn up to an average con- 
dition, and it has not suffered materially 
from drouth yet. Oats do not look quite 
as well. 





Nassau, Rensselaer Co, Aug 5—The 
weather has been extremely hot and quite 
dry, though an occasional shower has kept 
vegetation growing. Haying is progressing 
finely, with a very good crop. Stephen E. 
Williams, the largest dairy farmer in this 
vicinity, reports the cutting of 8 tons from 
2% acres of meadow. Oats are light and 
will soon be ready for cutting. Edward 
Swartz has bought a new thresher and be- 
gan threshing rye last week. Corn, though 
planted late on account of wet weather, is 
looking well. Potatoes also making good 
growth. Old potatoes scarce and _ high. 
Apples will not be plentiful. Berries have 
commanded better prices than for a year 
or two past. Not so many engaged in rais- 
ing them as formerly. Butter and eggs are 
advancing a little. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Aug 6—Hay is 
scarcely an average crop. Crops generally 
are doing finely. Small fruits are yielding 
well, H. C. Farrington has the mail route 
between Stillwater and Victory. Farm help 
is hard to procure. Butter is worth 19c, 
eggs 16c, potatoes $2 per bbl. 


Stony Creek, Warren Co, Aug 5—The 
hay crop is nearly twice as large as last 
year, and of a much better quality. Corn 
was late, but is growing fast now. Oats 
are showing signs of rust but buckwheat 
has come up well and looks very promising. 
Potatoes look good and bugs are under good 
control. Old potatoes are selling at 35 to 
40c per bu. Wool sells at from 14 to lic 
per lb and buyers are not very numerous. 
Apples dropping badly. Pigs $3 and ex- 
tremely scarce; in fact many cannot get 
any and will have to go without. Farm 
help very hard to get at any price. Cows 
shrinking in flow of milk and it does not 
produce very much butter. Many _ calves 


are being raised this year and but few fat- ~ 


tened for veal. 


Inspector of Dairy Products—B. F. Van 
Valkenburgh of Brooklyn, asst com of agri 
of N has been appointed inspector of 
dairy products for the port of N Y. His 
duties will be to collect and compile for the 
use of the U S dept of agri statistics of the 
exports of dairy products, with a view of 
putting in force the law passed by congress 
relative to the purity of dairy products. 


Inspecting Bees—Up to July 20, the four 
agents inspecting bees, under the charge of 
the dept of agri, examined 416 apiaries, em- 
bracing 13,3923 colonies. Of this number 229 
apiaries were found more or less infected 
with black or foul brood, an’ 183! colonies 
were condenined to destruction or to be 
treated with such remedies as have been 
effective. Were it not for car-lessness and 


negligence on the part of so many beekeep- 
ers, the department would feel that it could 
soon suppress the prevailing contagious 





diseases among bees in this state. The 
agents in charge of this work are W. D. 
Wright of Altamont, N. D. West of Middle- 
burg, Charles Stewart of Sammonsville and 
Mortimer Stevens of Pennellville. The de- 
partment has prepared a small bulletin on 
bee diseases, which gives approved methods 
of treatment, a copy of which will be sent 
to applicants. It is a source of gratifica- 
tion that those apiarists who followed the 
instructions given by the inspectors have 
been very successful in the case of their 
apiaries. 

A Fruit Growers’ Field Day will be held 
at Olcott, Niagara Co, Aug 14, under the 
auspices of the N Y state fruit growers’ 
assn. A fine program has been provided. 
There will be an inspection of orchards. An 
address on fruit packing and marketing 
will be delivered by Hon W. H. Blodgett 
of Worcester, Mass. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Commack, Suffolk Co, Aug 7—The sum- 
mer has been exceptionally warm, with oc- 
casional cold waves. During the haying 
season frequent showers and damp weath- 
er prevailed, causing slow work in gather- 
ing hay. Considerable has been entirely 
ruined and was thrown in the barnyards 
for litter. Potatoes have grown finely, but 
the blight has showed itself and the crop 
in this section can be set down as a failure. 
Corn is looking well. Eggs are in demand 
and are selling for 18c per doz. Pears, 
plums and peaches are fair crops. Apples 
are a failure. Pickles are looking well, 
but the cold nights are not favorable to 
them. Nearly all have contracted with the 
pickle houses for $1.75 per 1000 delivered. 
Horse thieves appear to do quite a trade 
on L I. In the town of Huntington three 
horses have been stolen within two weeks. 


Riverhead, Suffolk Co, Aug 6—Farmers 


are about through setting cauliflower and 
are now busy cutting oats. Corn is looking 
fairly well. Potatoes are looking extra well. 
Eggs are selling at 14c per doz and chick- 
ens at lic per Ib. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Huntsville, Sussex Co, Aug 5—Pasture 


grass and hay not over half a crop. Wheat 
good, except early sown, which was injured 
by fly. Rye good. Oats bauly rusted and 
a small crop. Little buckwheat sown. The 
best prospect for corn in years, early and 
late rains giving it a heavy growth. Dairy- 
ing is the chief business of this section. 
Milk mostly sold at creameries, which in 
this region pay one-quarter cent less than 
the railroad price for the year. Cream- 
eries furnish the cans and clean them. Ap- 
ples next to nothing. Late potatoes prom- 
ise fair. Milch cows in good demand at 
$30 to 50, butter 22c, eggs 16c. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Delmar, Tioga Co, Aug 5—General and 
generous showers have put all growing 
crops in fine condition. Two-thirds of the 
hay crop secured; weather uncertain with 
much hay standing out in the cock. The 
crop will be above the normal in this coun- 
ty. Prices are unsettled, but it looks like 
$10 per ton for No 1 hay. Wheat secured 
in good order, but no threshing done. Corn 
is looking well and maturing rapidly. Oats 
will be an average crop. Butter at retail 
18 to 20c, cheese 10 to 12%c, eggs 14c. 


Orwell, Bradford Co, Aug 4—Wheat is a 
fair crop. Corn is growing rapidly. Pota- 
toes are not looking as well as they ought 
to on account of so much wet weather. A 
large amount of buckwheat sown. Farmers 
are about through haying; the crop is good. 
On late potatoes no bugs, but on early po- 
tatoes they are numerous. Bugs are de- 
stroying all kinds of vines and no cucum- 
bers, melons or pumpkins will be raised. 
No berries at all in many sections. Apples 
will not be half a crop. Butter sells for 16c 
at stores. Oats 50c and not half a crop to 
harvest. 


Union City, Erie Co, Aug 7—Haying fin- 
ished. Very dry, hot weather, and grass- 
hoppers quite abundant. Corn is growing 
nicely. Potatoes have another bug to con- 
tend with. It is black and white, and is 
worse than the Colorado beetle. It eats 
all the leaves of the potato tops off clean, 
and ieaves the bare stalks. Paris green 
anes not seem to kill it. All kinds of ber- 














AMONG THE FARMERS 


and are plentiful. Apples 
dropping off. Flies 


and cows have 


ries have been 
a small crop, and all 
are very bad on cattle, 
shrunk in supply of milk. Fat cattle and 
calves command fair prices. Eggs are ad- 
vancing and are now selling at 18 to 20c; 
farmers get 15c at home. Creamery but- 
ter 18%c. Oats are being harvested and are 
good. 

Pittsfield, Warren Co, Aug 6—Free mail 
delivery has been established and patrons 
are well pleased with the system. A num- 
ber of storms have passed over this sec- 
tion during the past month, leaving the 
ground in good condition. A recent wind 
flattened corn and oats’ considerably. 
Wheat all cut and has turned. out well. 
The straw is extra long and good. Hay- 
ing is almost finished, with about an 
average crop. Early potatoes scarce and 
have readily sold at $1 per bu. A new po- 
tato bug which greatly resembles a sun- 
flower seed is doing a great deal of dam- 
age. It is black, with a narrow border 
of gray around the wings. No one seems 
to know how to get rid of this new pest, 
The apple crop and fruit generally seem 
a failure. Farmers will hardly have ap- 
ples enough for their own use. Cheese at 
the factory 9 to 914c per lb, eggs 17 to18c per 
doz. Oat harvest has begun, with a very 
light crop, owing to the rust. Grasshop- 
pers very thick. Very litle call for cattle. 


ONTARIO. 


Port Burwell, Elgin Co, Aug 5—There 
has been an excessive drouth for several 
weeks, which dried up grain and vegetation 
very much. Two heavy rains recently af- 
forded relief. Lightning did some damage. 
Haying and wheat harvesting about done, 
and farmers have begun cutting barley and 
oats. Wheat and bald barley are very poor 
crops in some places. Oats will be above 
the average and hay is mostly a heavy 
crop, in some places nearly three tons per 
acre. Rye a poor crop, about 7 to 10 bu per 
acre. Quite a lot of clover grown in this 
district for seed. Prospects are good for a 
large crop. Oats rusted some. The potato 
crop will be light, owing to the drouth 
and to the great number of bugs. Wool 
is 8 to 13c per lb, sheep $3 to 5 each, live 
hogs v.50 to 7 per 100 lbs, eggs lic per doz, 
butter 15c per lb. Milch cows keep up well 
in their milk. Garden stuff will be poor. 
There has been a great swarming’ time 
with the bees this summer and a great deal 
of honey of good quality s being made. 
Corn is growing fast and a large crop is 
assured. Field pumpkins promise _ well. 
Farm help very scarce and high, $1 to 1.25 
per day and board being paid to good men. 


MARYLAND. 


Washington Co—The outlook for peaches 
in this section is good, especially in young 
orchards. Old trees are not as heavily 
fruited. Shafer Bros have a three-year-old 
orchard in fine condition and it promises 
an abundant yield of good quality. Canta- 
loupes are looking well. The weather dur- 
ing the past month has been favorable and 
while the crop will be late, the yield will 
be satisfactory. 


Notes from Springdale Farm—Wheat 
all harvested and what we have threshed 
indicates a yield of 30 to 35 bu per acre. 
About half of the crop in this entire sec- 
tion was caught in the wet weather of 
the middle part of July and was slightly 
damaged. The catch of clover is very fine. 
The hay crop was very small. Three acres 
sown to timothy and redtop Sept 10, 1900, 
yielded between two and three tons of the 
very finest hay per acre, and now has the 
second growth well started. Some clover 
seed sown in this at the same time, lived 
through the winter, and with the timothy 
and redtop made a fine tnixed hay.. All 
was ready to cut by July 1. This shows 
that we need not miss a crop of hay be- 
cause we. fail to have a catch of grass 
and clover in the wheat. Corn is growing 
fine and promises an unusual yield. We 
have one field which has been planted three 
years in succession, plowing under crimson 
clover each year, from which we expect a 
heavier yield than we had the first year. 
We have sown crimson clover in our corn 
for the past six years and have succeeded 
so well that we do not think of leaving 
the corn ground bare during the winter. 
We are cutting corn for milch cows and 
feed them twice a day. The one and one- 
half acres sown for this will last the 17 

















head about six weeks. Why will farmers 
continue to let the midsummer find them 
short of feed when so much corn can be 
grown on a small lot of ground? Alfalfa 
sown in May is having a hard fight with 
the weeds for existence, with the chancés 
in favor of the latter. We will try sowing 
some this fall and see if we can get ahead 
of next year’s weeds. York Imperial ap- 
ple trees are full. The other kinds have 
but few on. The Imperials have yielded a 
fine crop every other year for the last 30 
or 40 years. Eight trees planted nearly 50 
years ago in ’99 yielded 65 bbls of apples, 
which sold for $91. The Imperial is one 
of the best commercial apples for this 
section.—[Milton E. Smith, Harford Co. 


FSMPA. 


A Milk Producer’s Views. 


SUBSCRIBER, CORTLAND CO, N Y. 








The F S M P A branch started in Cin- 
cinnatus with about 80 members. Last year 
it dropped to 41. Very many are dissatis- 
fied with the way it has been conducted. I 
am not, nor have I ever been, in favor of 
trying to run both ends of the milk busi- 
ness. I think what should have been done 
was to combine and set our price for milk. 
Jf not granted, withdraw it from the mar- 
ket until the dealers gave us our price. 
Some of the creameries have been allowed 
to stand idle. There has been some talk 
here of a co-operative creamery and sta- 
tion, as well as a co-operative condensery. 

There are two milk stations in this town; 
one owned and operated by the Reid Ice 
Cream Co. They set the price from month 
to month. For May they paid 75c for 47 
qts, for June I believe the price was 70c. 
At Gee Brook, a small station 2% miles 
from Cincinnatus, the Dairy Despatch. Co 
have a milk station, operated at present by 
a milk dealer, Otto Gruber, of N Y. Weare 
delivering at this station about 40 40-qt 
cans per day at the road price. At Cincin- 
natus they are getting a large amount, 
from 20,000 to 30,000 lbs, yet very many take 
milk to the creamery. This is a large dairy- 
ing locality. There are no _ co-operative 
creameries in this locality. 


Afield with Milk Producers. 


Last year about 25 renewed their mem- 
bership in F S M P A. This year there 
won’t be half tHat number. Within a 
radius of four or five miles from Boonville 
most of the farmcrs are drawing their milk 
to the station and are receiving whatever 
the Mutual milk and cream company of N 
Y see fit to give them for it. A card is 
hung up in the station from time to time 
denoting the price of milk. In June we 
received 70c per 100 lbs. For July we have 
an advance of 10c per can. I am not aware 
of any talk of building a co-operative 
creamery here, only as I mention it from 
time to time. Last winter such a cream- 
ery was built at Port Leyden, seven miles 
north in Lewis Co. The results so far 
have been very satisfactory. I believe the 
most feasible plan for securing better prices 
for our milk is to build and operate co- 
operative creameries.—[W. H. Jackson, 
Oneida Co, N Y. 

Our dairy products are mostly shipped to 
Philadelphia. We have no creameries in 
this section of Burlington Co, N J. .Dairy- 
men mostly ship their milk direct to dealers 
in the city. The prices vary from 2% to 5c 
per qt, according to quality. Farmers and 
dairymen have made some effort in the past 
to organize to better control prices, but 
to very little effect thus far.—[George L. 
»Gillingham.: 

We use pure-bred Holstein-Friesian. The 
milk is sold to a creamery located at 
Branchville, N J, one mile from the farm. 
It is sold for 4c per qt less than the N Y 
milk exchange price. The proprietors of 
the creamery furnish the cans and wash 
the same. This we consider-as good as the 
exchange price when we ship direct to a 
dealer. The loss of cans and usually 5% 
commission, and occasionally sour milk re- 
turned, will take the quarter-cent allowed 
the creamery. The only thing that will 
make a better price for milk is to keep 
the surplus off the market, that can best 
be done by co-operative creameries to work 
up the milk when there is'a surplus. The 
passage of the Grout oleo bill would, in 
my opinion, greatly help the price of but- 
ter, and of course incidentally help the 
price of milk. There is no organization 














FARM AND MARKET 


among the dairymen 
R., Sussex Co, N J. 

Milk producers who were interested in 
the F 8 MPA all talk strongly in favor 
of it and are anxious to see them succeed. 
Only about one-fourth of the members paid 
their dues in ’00. However, less than two- 
thirds of those were shipping their milk. 
At a meeting last fall the assn got an option 
on a building formerly run as a creamery. 
The party who buys milk at the shipping 
station knocked the interest all out of this 
section of the F S MP A by paying 3%4c 
net for milk most of the winter.—[H. M. 
Fox, Chemung Co, N Y. 


in this section.—[F. 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, the price of milk as fixed 
by the exchange at their last meeting is 2i%4c 
p qt. This is 4c lower than last year for 
Aug. With cooler weather last week the 
demand fell off somewhat, but the market 
was firm and fairly well cleaned up. Some 
dealers complained of surplus the last of 
the week, but the supplies materially de- 
creased. The surplus west of the Hudson 
river remains at $1.19 p 40-qt can including 
freight. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points about the city for the 
week ending Aug 3, were as follows: 





Fluid Cond’s’d 

milk Cream milk 
ME es codon was se eiaeeate 32,385 2,046 — 
Lackawanna ......... 33,150 1,125 = 
REE ER ree 33,501 2,639 —_ 
N Y Cent (long haul) 30,025 1,380 — 
N Y Cent (Harlem). 7,750 115 225 
Susquehanna ........ 13,685 535 — 
WHORE TORO o.cccc cee. 10,553 1,540 339 
Lehigh Valley ....... 21,840 847 — 
New Haven ......... 7,775 _— _ 
Homer Ramsdell Line 5,050 140 a 
Other sources .......- ,00 150 —- 
NE hc Sadana duatshas 200,714 10,017 564 
Daily Average .... 28,674 1,431 81 
Last week .........207,035 11,733 610 
Last year ....+++..-175,540 11,705 1,411 


Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, Aug 5—This week’s mar- 
was a repetition of last week’s in prices 
and in amount of transactions. There 
seems to be plenty of cheese in this part 
of the county notwithstanding the hot 
weather. The milk stations are paying only 
74c p can for milk, which is hardly as good 
as cheese at 9%4c, and indicates that they 
do not anticipate any immediate advance 
in cheese. Small cheese holds the same rel- 
ative position with regard to large that it 
has done for some time, that is, it is just 
enough higher to pay for the extra cost 
of making. But it is %c lower than it was 
one year ago. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored 4325 bxs at 9c; large white, 1035 at 
9c; small white, 980 at 9%4c; small colored, 
3060 at 9%c; total, 9400 bxs, against 6810 
last year. 

Curb sales were 800 bxs large at 944c, and 
1100 small at 9%4c. 

Sales of creamery butter were 24 pkgs 
at 20%4c, 180 at 21c, 14 cases prints at 21%%4c, 
175 do at 22c. 

At Ogdensburg, Saturday 1538 
were offered; 120 sold at 9%c p Ib. 


boxes 





The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, there was‘a little activity 
last week caused by buying on the part of 
brewers, but this seems to have subsided 
and the market is again dull, with prices 
unchanged from previous quotaticns. 


LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 
(In cents, with comparisons.) 


1901 1900 1899 

N Y state ch’ce.17 @18 13 @14 15@16 
Pe eee 15%@16 114%@12% 13@14 
medium ....... 13 @14% 8 @10 10@12 
Pacific coast ch.17 @18 13 @14 15@17 
medium .......13 @14% 8 -@10 10@12 
A 2 @6 2 @6 2@ 6 
GOTTA: ésicscekss 35 @40 35 @40 47@55 

New York. 


SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Shipments for 
week ending Aug 3 were: W. M. Richardson 
15 bales; for July, ’01, 78; July, ’00, 257. 

Otseco Co—Cherry Valley: Hops look 
well and promise a full average in both 
quantity and quality, with favorable 
weather at present. 


are reported. 





No contracts as yet ( 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


rr 





a 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poule 
try, 2 s and live stock of all 7 seeds, fruits and 
egetabies, he or situations wanted, ything 
to tell or buy. - a re 
_THE ADDRESS must be counted as 
tisement, and each initial, or a HN gg BP. 
word. Cash myst accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re 
plies sent to this office. 

. COPY must be received Friday to arantee inse 
in issue of the _ following week. ae a rr 
FARMS FOR SALE”’ will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the reguiar rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small adv as 
noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exch a 
ay 5 cents a word each insertion. ner" 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
= : = 
LIVE STOCK. 











N experimental stock farm, WM, TILMAN, Palatka, 
Fla, learned how to bring offspring the sex desired. 
Write him for circular. Success guaranteed. You may 
use it 18 months before paying. 
EGISTERED Shropshire sheep. Prices from $10 to $20, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J. 8. DEAN, Depeyster, A 


HELP WANTED. 
| Fig to do writing at home. Work guaranteed for a 


year. No canvassing, salary $20.00 per month. Write 
enclosing stamp to MISS LODOK HYDE, Fort Hill, 8. C. 











DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


1 50 AMERICAN foxhounds, Shaner’s strain, 2 to 5 
OU years old, have good voice, feet and and 
know how to hunt fox, wolf and deer. 125 beagles and 
rabbit hounds that have been hunted right along and 
know their business. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, Farmer’s 
Hotel, West Chester, Pa. 


ee Square kennels, breed pedigree collie pups 
from best drivers. Breeder and owner, MRS M. 
CLOUD, Kennett Square, Pa. 
COTCH collies, magnificently bred, for sale by A. J. 
BENEDIOT, Woodworth, Wis. ! 


OINTER dogs for sale. Foxes wanted. STEPHEN 
LYLE, White Cottage, O. 


T BERNARD pups for sale, well bred, large stock. G,. 
C. MILLER, Cornish, N J. 




















SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


Ro; Harvest King, American Bronze, etc, seed 
wheat, high yielders, clean and graded, farmers’ 
prices. Send for samples, A. H. HOFFMAN, Bamford, Pa. 

EW_crop crimson clover seed, extra quality. Sample 
; 3 »P ce on application. CHAS. BARKER, - 
ord, ei. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





I i you want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ ~ oe department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Citenge ; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. f you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exc 

the New England Homestead at Sp eld, ass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd h 
cago is the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 

ARM paper free. Send ten cents to pay postage and 
F names and addresses of five of farmer friends and 
Misso Farmer one year 
It is one of 





we will send you the 
free. Regular price $1. 
in the west and will y 
and live stock conditions in the great southwes 

any other publication. It is filled with western stories 
and up-to-date’ cles about opportunities in the west 
for farmers. MISSOURI VALLEY FARMER, Topeka, 


Kan. 

yey buy spruce Jadders from manufacturer and 
save dealers profits. We make all kinds. Write us for 

ORWELL LADDER COMPANY, 





delivered prices. 
Orwell, N. ¥. 





AGENTS WANTED. 





$ ] 5 A WEEK and expenses, yearly contract, weekly 


pay, for men with rig to sell Poultry Mixture in 
the country. We furnish bank reference of our _ relia- 
bilitv. EUREKA MFG CO, Dept 58, East St Louis, M1. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


oO}, comaferion house in pf York; ptatablished 
838. utter, cheese, eggs. . po 5 

calves, game, ete. E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich 
roduce commission 


USTIN & COCHRAN, fruit and 
merchants, as reqs and berries specialties. 306 
Washington St, N ork. 


One of the Largest Poultry 


Farms in the United States. 


Picton Island Farms, Clayton, N Y. 
We are more than pleased with the re< 
sults from our poultry advertisement in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of American 
Agriculturist. Letters come to us from ev 
erywhere.—[Picton Island Farms. 








ew 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
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LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 
_— sett 8 a 
| Cattle | Hogs Sheep 
1901 1300) 1901] 1900} 1901| 1200 
Ghicago. P 100 Ibs .. |€6 35/36.00| $6.15 $5.35 $3.95) $4.50 
BO SEER « cceccececs 5.80} 5.75) 5.80) 5.75) 4.40) 4.85 
Buffalo.........0. «..] 5.70] 5.85) 6.05 5.€5| 4.60] 4.75 
Kansas City ......... 6.75] 5.65} 6.00] 5.25 40s 4.25 
Pittsburg ........ 5.75] 5 75] 6.20 565) 4.00] 4.65 








At Chicago, rec eipts of cattle have been 
much lighter than two weeks ago, when 
there were heavy shipments of half-fat cat- 
tle from the drouth stricken areas. Farm- 
ers were then in a rush to sell, owing to 
lack of feed and water, but with the ad- 
vent of rains there is a disposition to finish 
stock, as well. as some call for feeders. 
With the heavy falling off in receipts, the 
market has been unsteady, but with a 
strong upward tendency. Prices have 
materially advanced from two weeks ago. 
‘A continuation of good prices is expected 
if receipts remain moderate. There is a 


scarcity of fancy beef steers, but enough 
poor to fair stock to supply demands. The 
bulk of sales for best cattle are around 
$5.50@6.35, with an occasional lot at 5@10c 
higher. 
fancy beef steers, $5 50@625 Canners, " 50@ 2 50 
Good to extra, 5 905 Feeders. selected. W@ 420 
Common to fair. 375@450 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs, 250@ 440 
Good native heifers, 375500 Calves, 300 lbs up, 300@ 475 
irto choice cows, 330@475 Calves, veal, 40@ 6530 
r to fancy bulls, 225@150 Milch cows, each, 30 00@ 45 00 


Hogs have not followed the lead of cattle, 
but have been coming in heavier than two 
weeks ago. Prices have not materially de- 
clined, however. The market is generally 
steady, but with a wide range of prices 
between the different grades. Common to 
choice mixed and medium butcher stock 
sell around $5.40@6, according to weight and 


quality, heavy packing and shipping hogs 
at 5.25@6, with some fancy at 6.10. Light 
grades are quoted at 5.40@5.85. 

Sheep arrivals continue liberal. Grass 


on western ranges is reported abundant and 
ranchmen seem disposed to feed their 
stock to good condition before marketing. 
Arrivals of native sheep are of inferior 
quality. Ida and Wyo yearlings are quot- 
ed around $3.35@3.75, western ewes 3, weth- 
ers 3.15@3.75. Native sheep sell at 3.75@ 
3.85, with good to choice ewes 3@3.25. Good 
to choice lambs are in limited supply and 
in good demand at 4.75@5.50 for natives, 
western range lambs 4.50@5.15. 

At New York, cattle generally fairly ac- 
tive. Common to choice native steers sold 
at $4.15@5.80 p 100 Ibs, oxen 4.10, bulls 2.50 


@3.50, cows 2.10@4.10. Veal calves steady 
to firm. Common to prime sold at 4.50@7, 
mixed 4. Sheep shade lower, lambs steady. 


Common to prime sheep sold at 2.624%4@3.90, 
tops 4.50, lambs 4.25@6.50. Hogs steady at 
5.80, pigs 6. 
+ At Buffalo, cattle generally steady, best 
grades shade higher. Receipts Monday 
of this week 130 cars. Best steers sold at 
$5.75@5.90, best butcher grades stronger at 
4.80@5.40, others unchanged, common bulls 
dull and lower, tops steady, stockers and 
feeders higher, fresh cows unchanged. Hogs 
reported higher under receipts of 55 double 
decks Monday of this week. Heavy droves 
sold at 6.15@6.20, mixed and medium 6.10@ 
6.15, Yorkers 6@6.05, do light 5.90@6, pigs 
§.50@5.65, roughs 5.35@5.50. Sheep and 
lambs ruled easy. Receipts Monday of this 
week 36 double decks. Top lambs sold at 
5.40@5.50, mixed sheep 2@4.10, wethers 4.25 
@4.30. 

At Pittsburg, heavy cattle steady, butch- 
er grades shade higher. teceipts Monday 
of this week 85 cars. Quotations revised 


as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, 35 &5@ 75 Poor to good fat bulls. $2 00@4 00 
12) to 1300tbs, 5150530 Poor to good fat cows, 2 OO@4 00 


air, 900 to 1100 Iba, 4 00@4 95 
Common. 700 to 900 Lbs, 3 503 8&5 
Rough. half fat. 415@490  F'sh cows & springers.18 om 5 On 

, Com to good fat oxen, 2500425 Veal calves, 4 50@600 

Hogs reported higher under moderate re- 
ceipts. Monday of this week, receipts were 
25 double decks. Medium and heavy grades 
sold at $6.15@6.20, Yorkers 6@6.10, pigs 5.70@ 
5.90. Sheep slightly lower. Receipts Mon- 
@ay of this week 35 double decks. Sheep 
sold at 3.50@4, lambs 3@5. 

At London, American 
firm at 11@12c p _ Ib, 


Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs. 3 Stut4 75 
Bologna cows. phd. 8 00@15 09 


eattle reported 
estimated dressed 


weight, sheep 10%2@12%c. 
The Horse Market. 
At Chicago, the market is lively with a 


strong local demand. Eastern buyers have 
been in increased attendance and competi- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


tion has been active. Heavy drafters are 
in demand at good prices, but common 
stock is inclined to drag. On the whole, 
the market is exceptionally good for a 
summer one and no material decline in 
prices is looked for if receipts remain nor- 


mal. Quotations are as follows: 
Express and heavy draft............ $80@250 
1150 to 1400-Ib Chunks...........--+-5+- 40.a130 
Carriage teams............ b660 ccoesces 300@700 
POROGED a ccacdnesessctsesese 2 125@£50 
Saddle horses. saue Jeseccaden ones soso cand 65170 
General purpose.... ......-2+-++ ee0+ 00. 30@T0 
Western rangers... ........ccccssccces 35@70 


THE un TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 
Chicago........+-] .6814| .74%6] 5644) .37 3456) .2054 
New York........] .7434| ‘sorg] 61 “| 143 | ‘sata! 251 
Boston.......20..] — — | 64 | 47%) .437.] 30%, 
Toleao........+--] .69%4| .78 56 41 35 22 
St Lonis..........] .66%4| .72%4] .58%4| .37 | .37 | .20% 
Minneapolis..... 6734) .74%4] 5429) .38 | 35%) .25 
Liverpool ........ #1 90 | .62%| 52%) —- | — 





At Chicago, corn still holds the attention. 
With the advance of general rains throvgh 
the corn belt prices took a decided drop, 
but after the first rush was over specula- 
tors came to their senses that it was im- 
possible for the crop to wholly recover and 
that in any event there would certainly »e 
a shortened yield. Prices took an upward 
turn, but the market was unsteady, owing 
to heavy sales by shorts. The condition of 
the crop is well set forth in our special re- 
port in another column. Holders of corn 
are in no hurry to sell and receipts have 
been light in consequence. No 2 yellow is 
quotable around 56%4c p bu, Sept option at 
56144 @57c. 

Wheat, like corn, took a sudden drop, but 
experienced a revival due to the strength 
in corn and oats, to too enthusiastic deal- 
ing on the break and to claims of an un- 
precedented export business. Even with a 
very large crop in sight, the market has 
advanced, owing to the belief of a heavy 
demand from abroad and of greater con- 
sumption at home due to the short corn 
and oat crops. No 2 red is 69@70c p bu. 

Oats took a considerable slump last week, 
following the lead of corn and wheat, and 
also affected by large receipts with a heavy 
percentage of new oats. They soon recov- 
ered and have since shown considerable 
strength. The receipts of new oats have 
graded much higher than a year ago. The 
cash market is active, with a good local 
demand. No 2 mixed oats in store are 35\4c 
p bu, No 2 white 37144@3T%c. 

Rye is firm in sympathy with other grain, 
with some business doing for export. No 2 
is worth 58c p bu. 

Barley is steady and firm, with light of- 
ferings. It is in good demand, but receipts 
are small. New barley is salable at 53@60c 
p bu, according to quality. 

Flaxseed is steady and firm, with a fair 
amount of business doing. Cash flaxseed is 
$1.75, Sept option 1.60, Oct 1.50@1.52%4. 

Timothy seed is only in moderate demand 
and the market rules easy at $5.40@5.45 for 
Sept option and 5.20@5.25 for Oct. 

At New York, grain market fairly active, 
but somewhat unsettled owing to rather 
conflicting crop reports. No 2 red wheat 
in elevator sold around 74%c p bu, corn 6ic, 
oats 38i%c, rye 56c, barley 65c, clover seed 
$9.50@10.50 p 100 lbs, timothy seed 1.90@ 
2.50 p bu. Flour not especially active. 
Fancy spring patents 3.80@4.45 p bbl, do 
winter 3.65@3.75, spring straights 3.50@3.70, 
do winter 3.35@3.45. 


_ GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRAD2. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these. country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured 
Beans. 

At New York, tone of market strong. 
Choice marrow beans $2.85@2.90 p bu, me- 
dium 2.25@2.30, pea 2.30@2.40, red kidney 2@ 
2.45, white kidney 2.20@2. 25. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, only steady. Choice to 
fancy evap’d apples 74%@8%c p Ib, fair to 
Prime 4%@7%c, sun-dried 3@5c, chops $1@ 




















skins 75c@1.35, 


1.85 p 100 Ibs, cores and 
blackberries 56@ 


evap’d raspberries 20c p lb, 
5%4c, cherries 12c. 
Eggs. 


At New York, prime stock continues firm, 
mixed lots plentiful and irregular. Nearby 
fancy at mark 19c p dz, av prime 16@18c, 
western refrig stock 14@17%c, fresh gath- 
ered 10@16%4c, nearby and western avy prime, 
loss off, 17@18c. 

At Boston, situation generally unchanged, 
prime stock firm. Nearby fancy at mark 
22c p dz, fair to ch eastern 12@18c, Vt and 
N H 17@18c, Mich 12@1l5c, western 9@14c. 


Fresh Fruits. 
At New York, good apples $1.50@3 p bbl, 


Le Conte pears 1@3, Bell 2@2.50, Clapp’s 
Favorite £@2.75, peaches 1@2 p carrier, 


grapes 1.25@2.25, plums 20@25c p 8-lb bskt, 
sour cherries 25@50c, currants 4@6c p qt, 
N C and Md huckleberries 3@7c p qt, Jer- 
sey 4@8c, Pa and state 5@10c, raspberries 
3@7c p pt, blackberries 4@12c p qt, goose- 
berries 5@10c, watermelons 100@200 p car, 
southern muskmelons 1@2.50 p crt, Jersey 
25c@1 p bu. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market firm. Spring bran 
$16.75@17.50 p ton, middlings 18.50, winter 
bran 17@18, red dog 18.40@18.75, linseed 
meal 29.50@30, cottonseed 24, chops 20.50@21, 
screenings 25@27c p 100 lbs, coarse corn 
meal 1.13@1.16, brewers’ meal and grits 1.50 
@1.55. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, tone of market firm under 
light receipts. Prime timothy 95c p 100 Ibs, 
No 1 90@92%4c, No 2 80@85c, No 3 70@T5c, 
clover mixed 65@70c, clover 55@65c, salt 60c, 
long rye straw, old 90c, new 75@85c. 

At Boston, choice stock in moderate sup- 
ply and steady. Prime timothy $17 p ton, 
No 1 16, No 2 14@15, No 3 11@12, choice 
fine 12.50@13.50, clover mixed 12@13, swale 
8@9, prime rye straw 15@16, do tangled 11 
@12, oat 8.50@9.50. 

Potatoes. 


At New York, receipts continue quite 
moderate and market fairly active. L I 
stock $3@4 p bbl, Jersey 3@4, southern 


prime 3@4.25, common 1.50@2.50. 

At Boston, receipts have shown a slight 
increase but stock generally well handled 
and prices steady. R I Rose and Hebrons 
$4.25@4.50 p bbl, LI e 25@4.50, Jersey 4.25G 
4.50, southern stock 4@4.50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, market in fairly good 
shape. Live spring chickens 12@13c p Ib, 
fowls 9c, turkeys 8c, ducks 40@75c p pair, 
geese 80c@$1.15, pigeons 15@20c, iced tur- 
keys 7@8%c p Ib, broilers 12@20c, fowls 8 
@10c, ducks 7@13%4c, geese 18c, squabs 1.25 
@2.25 p dz. 

At Boston, live fowls steady at 9%@10c 
p lb, roosters 5@6c, spring chickens more 
plentiful and lower at 10@12c, northern and 
eastern fresh killed fowls easy at 10@12%¢, 
choice roasting chickens 20@25c, broilers 13 
@l5c, spring ducks 12@13c, pigeons 75c@ 
1.25 p dz, western iced turkeys 74%2@9c p 
lb, fowls 9144@10%4c, spring chickens 14@1léc. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, Jersey and L I beets dull 
at $1.50@2.50 p 100 bchs, carrots 75c@1, Mich 
celery 10@25c p dz roots, sweet corn 50c@ 
1.25 p 100, cabbage 2@4, cauliflower 1.50@2 
p bbl, Ct and eastern red onions 1.50@2, 
Jersey and L I yellow 1.50@2, squash 15c 
@1.25, turnips 90c@1, Jersey cucumbers 25@ 
40c p bx, green peas 75c@1.50 p bag, lettuce 
40@60c p dz, peppers 75c@1 p crt, string 
beans 50c@1 p bu, tomatoes 75c@1.50 p bx. 

Wool. 


The wool market continues fairly active, 
and dealers generally consider the outlook 
healthy. At Chicago, best fine and fine 
mediums are wanted, coarser grades ruling 
quiet. Bright medium unwashed fleeces 
from Wis, Ill, Mich and Ind quotable 16@ 
17c p lb, medium from N and S D 12@13c, 
dark medium from Neb, Ia, Minn and Kan 
12@13c, medium territory 13@14c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, white wheat 
80c p bu, state corn 70c, No 2 white oats 46ce, 
bran $17.50 p ton, middlings 19, hay 7@14. 
Eggs 14@15c p dz, live fowls 10@11c p lb, 
ducks 12@14c, broilers 18c d w. New pota- 
toes 1@1.15 p bu, old 80@90c, apples 50c@1, 
string beans 75c, tomatoes 3, sweet corn 10@ 

















ibe p dz, currants 5@7c p qt, muskmelons 
20@25 p 100, watermelons 6@10c each. 

At Albany, potatoes lower at $3.25@4 p 
bbl, cabbage 3@4.50 p 100, apples 50c@1. BO 
p bbl, blackberries 8@9c p qt, raspberries 
8@9c, muskmelons 2@6.50 p 100, watermelons 
15@20c, peaches 1.756@1.85 p 12-qt cra. Eggs 
18@19c p dz, live chickens 15@16c p 1b, fowls 
10@1l1ic, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 9@10c, broil- 
ers 22@24c d w. Corn 62@64c p bu, oats 45 
@47c, bran 17@18 p ton, middlings 18@19.50, 
hay 14.50@17. 

At Buffalo, potatoes $4@4.50 p bbl, onigns 
2, beans 70c@1.15 p bu, beets 20@25c p dz 
behs, lettuce 20@25c, cucumbers 5@5.50 p 
bbl, cabbage 1.15@1.25, sweet corn 15c p dz, 
peas 1@1.25 p 1% bu, radishes 10@15c p dz 
bchs, tomatoes 75c@1 p bu. Eggs l5c p dz, 
live turkeys 7@9c p lb, fowls 9144@10c, spring 
chickens 11@12c, ducks 10@1llic, pigeons 20@ 
25c p pair, squabs 25@30c. Huckleberries 
1 p 8-qt bskt, raspberries 10@12c p qt, black- 
berries 9@1llic, apples 3@3.50 p bbl, Le Conte 
pears 2.75@3, Ga peaches 1@1.50 p carrier. 

At Rochester, watermelons 30c each, 
raspberries 6c p. pt, huckleberries 90c p 
bskt, honey 16c p Ib, lettuce 20@60c p dz, 
onions 1 p bu, green peas 60c, potatoes $1 
@1.25, spinach 25c, peaches 2 p cra, radishes 
20c p dz. Corn meal 23@24 p ton, bran 17@ 
18, middlings 18@19, old hay 10@14, do new 
7@10. Eggs 16@17c p dz, live fowls 9c p Ib, 
chickens 10c, turkeys 10c, spring ducks li6e 
d w. 

At Watertown, potatoes $1 p bu, onions 
75@90c, apples 75c@1, green peas 60@65c, 
string beans 70@75c, cucumbers 1@2 p 100. 
Eggs 14@16c p dz, live fowls 7@8c p Ib; tur- 
keys 8@10c, broilers 12@12%4c, steers 44%4@5c, 
veal calves 5@5%4c, spring lambs 5c. Old 
hay 12@13 p ton, new 9@10, corn meal 24@ 
25, bran 20, middlings 20. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
old timothy hay $13.50@17 p ton, rye straw 
10@17, bran 17.50@18, No 2 Pa red wheat 
72@72%c p bu, do Del red 72@72%c, corn 58 
@58l%4c, No 2 white clipped oats 45c. Eggs 
12@16c p dz, live fowls 10%@11c p Ib, roost- 
ers 7c, spring chickens 12@15c, pe Mt 10@ 
lic. Apples 1@3 p bbl, huckleberries 6@9c 
p at, blackberries 7@9c, pears 60@75c p 
bskt, Ga peaches 1.25@1.75 p carrier, plums 
15@25c p 10-lb bskt. Prime Jersey potatoes 
65@75c p bu, medium 35@40c, seconds 20@ 
25c, sweets 1.75@3.75 p bbl. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter 
wheat 68@63%4c p lb, corn 564%@57c, oats 
3614c, rye 53144@54%4c, bran $16@16.50 p ton, 
middlings 17. 50@18, new hay 11@13.50, old 
12.50@15.25, rye straw 5@5.50. Fresh eggs 
9c p dz, live chickens 10c p lb, fowls 7c, 
turkeys 6c, ducks 6c, do spring 8@9c. El- 
berta peaches 1.25@1.50 p 6-bskt cra, apples 
2.50 p bbl, cantaloupes 1@1.50 p cra, water- 
melons 15@20 p 100. Potatoes 3.50@3.75 p 
bbl, onions 40@50c p bu, cucumbers 15@20c 
p dz, tomatoes 1.25@1.50 p bu, cabbage 1.75 
p bbl. Live steers 4.60@5.60 p 100 Ibs, veal 
calves 3@5.75, hogs 5.60@5.95, sheep 2.85@ 
3.50, lambs 5@5.80. 

At Columbus, corn 50@55c p bu, oats 28@ 
30c, bran $15 p ton, shorts 14, middlings 16, 
screenings 13, hay 8@12. Live steers 4.75 
@5.25 p 100 lbs, veal calves 5@5.50, hogs 5 
@5.90, sheep 4@5.50. Eggs ile p dz, live 
fowls 71%4c p lb, turkeys 7c, spring ducks 
8i%4c. Potatoes 1@1.10 p bu, onions 85@90c, 
cabbage 12@13 p ton, apples 1.50@1.75 p bbl, 
blackberries 6@7c p qt, muskmelons 3@4 p 


100, watermelons 15@20, peaches 1@1.25 
p bu. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 13@ 


13%4c p dz, live spring chickens 13@13%4c p 
Ib, fowls 10@10%4c, ducks 74%4@8%o, spring 
ducks 8@10c. Apples $1.50@2.50 p bbl, huck- 
leberries 6@7c p qt, blackberries 34%@6c, 
peaches 1@1.50 p carrier. Potatoes 3.25@3.50 
p bbl, sweets 2.50@4.50, cabbage 2@4.50 p 
100, cucumbers 20@30c p bskt, onions 59@ 
60c p bu, tomatoes 40@60c p bskt, green corn 
§6@12c p dz. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Cheese Market. 


Arrivals of choice cheese at leading mar- 
kets have ruled quite moderate, and with 
a good home and export trade and strong 
country advices, the feeling has been- de- 
cidedly strong and prices shade higher. 
Canadian advices also firm. The summer 
make promises to be rather small, owing 
to unfavorable weather conditions. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice N 
Y 9%,@10c p lb, part skims 6@8c. 

New York State—At Syracuse, choice 
cheddars 10@lic p ib.—At Albany, 9@10c, 
fiats 8%4@9%c.—At Rochester. twins 10@ 
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1014¢c.—At Buffalo, fcy new 10c, skims 3@6c. 

At New York, a good trade reported. 
Fancy state 9%@9%c p ib, good to choice 
914, @9%4c, light skims 8@8%¢, full 2@2%4c 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, state flats 9@9%e p 
Ib, twins llc. N Y cheddars 10%c.—At Co- 
lumbus, N Y 13c, state flats 9c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N Y 
@lic p Ib. 

At Boston, receipts quite moderate, imar- 
ket firm. Extra N Y twins 94%@9%c p Ib, 
firsts 84@9c, extra Vt twins 94@9%¢, firsts 
8%@9c, extra western twins 94%@9%4c, Ohio 
flats 8%4@9c. ; 

The Butter Market. 


A still further shrinkage in receipts is 
reported in some instances, especially in 
top grades. Arrivals show effects of heat 
and really fine lots of extra creamery have 
been in light supply and prices shade high- 
er. Some special lines sold at 22c p Ib in 
eastern markets. Undergrades in plenti- 
ful supply and rather quiet. Pastures have 
been greatly helped in many sections by 
abundant rains, which has tended to check 
further advance in prices. Demand gen- 
erally good and outlook healthy. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 


10% 


New York Boston Chicago 
1901 .20144@21 ec 21 @21%e 191%4@20 ¢ 
1900 ..19%@ 20 c 20 @20%c 18} 5@19 e 
1899 :  ..171%4@18 e 18%@18%c 17 @17%c 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 


20@21c p lb, prints 21@22c, dairy 18@20c.— 
At Albany, cmy tubs 20@21c, prints 21@ 
2214c, dairy 18@191%4c.—At Rochester, extra 


Elgin 21@22c, state cmy 20@21c, dairy 19¢c.— 


At Buffalo, prints 19@21c, tubs 20@2ic, dairy 
10@17c.—At Watertown, tubs 22@23c, prints 
23c, dairy 17@19c. 

At New York, tone of market firm. Cmy 
extra 20%,@21ic p Ib, firsts 1914@20c, fancy 
dairy 18%@1%, firs"S 17@18c, western imt 
emy 14@17%%c. 

Pennsylvani'—4t Philadelphia, market 


in good shape. Eytra Elgin and other sep- 


arator cmy 2114c ’, lb, firsts 204%4@2ic, ladle 
13@16c. 
Ohio—At Cincinnati, market steady. 


Fancy Elgin cmy 21@22c p lb, state cmy 17 
@18c, dairy lic.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 
20c, prints 21c, dairy 12c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separator 
cmy 22c p Ib, firsts 20@21c, extra gathered 
emy 20@2ic, firsts 18@19c, ladle 14@17c, 
dairy 19@22c. 

At Boston, prices higher under light sup- 
ply. Vt and N H emy extra 21%c lb, 
N Y 21%ec, western 21@21%4¢, firsts 19@20c, 
Vt dairy extra 19c, N Y 18%c, firsts 16@17c, 
western imt cmy 13@15i4c, ladle 18144@14%c. 


—————_— 


Additional Tobacco Notes. 





New YorkK—The tobacco crop is doing 
fineiy in Clay township, Onondaga Co. Some 
late set is quite small, but its pushing ahead 
rapidly and if nothing unforeseen occurs 
bids fair to equal former crops. The weather 
conditions since July 20 have been especial- 
ly favorable to tobacco in Onondaga Co. 
Rains in just the right quantity fell when 
crops needed it most and everything is 
booming now in the crop line. Tobacco is 
doing exceptionally well. Some pieces are 
topped and this work will be general the 
last of next week. Worms were never be- 
fore so troublesome, A worm on each plant 
at least is the record of every search. The 
acreage this year is about as usual, prob- 
ably, a trifle more if anything. Hav seed 
is most grown. With the market very bare 
of old goods, the prospect for this season’s 
crop is encouraging. 

Ou10—Buyers are contracting for the 
growing crop in the field at 7 to 8c through 
in the outlying districts of the Miami val- 
ley section, mainly in Miami, Darke, Preble 
and Warren counties. These contracts are 
not binding; in fact they are nothing more 
than an option, the buyer simply offers 7 
or 8c through for the crop, provided it is 
delivered in good condition. The experience 


of growers in all other sections, such as 
New England, N Y, Pa and Wis, where 
the crop has been “bought” up _ while 


growing in the field, is that should the 
crop not cure well, be injured, or ir “or 
any reason the market declines, packers 


will immediately throw these contracts or 
options overboard. The crop this year 
will undoubtedly be unsatisfactory, as the 
drouth has affected it severely. Buying of 
last year’s crop continues with a tendency 
toward an advance. Seed leaf is sold at 5 
to 7c and Zimmer at 5 to 8c. Growers are 
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more firm than for some time in discussing 





sales. In spite of the great drouth and the 
injury done tobacco, the Cincinnati mar- 
ket shows no particular interest, so far as 
the action of buyers is concerned. For 
the week ending July 26, the 566 hhds sold 
averaged $7.24 p 100 lbs, an advance of only 
je p 100 lbs over the small number of 
hogsheads for the previous week. The cor- 
responding week of last year, 1654 hhds sold 
at an average of 8.75. Prices are fdr from 
what they should be when conditions are 
considered. Of the 566 hhds sold that week, 
only 46 sold at $10 or over per 100 Ibs. 

FLORIDA—The season has been most 
favorable in Pasco Co, where a small acre- 
age is planted. The crop is now mostly 
gathered. 


IN OTHER SECTIONS—A great boom sud- 
denly struck the New England ’01 tobacco 
early last week. Almost the entire growing 
crop in the Housatonic valley was bought 
in three days, at 16 to 2lc, with an average 
at 17 to 18c. Since then buyers have been 
purchasing in the Ct valley and many 
acres have been secured, a few crops sell- 
ing as high as 28c in bdl. But few crops 
have been sold in Mass or the broad leaf 
section of Ct. One grower has refused $2 
p lb for his cheesecloth covered Sumatra 
seed leaf.—In Wis, the acreage has been 
cut down heavily by the drouth and severe 
heat. Late set plants have been killed. The 
condition is far from satisfactary. The 
acreage harvested must be far less than 
last year and indications are the leaf will 
be of a very much poorer quality than of 
recent years. Last week, however, rains 
fell which have helped the crop greatly. 
Without weather conditions are highly fa- 
vorable during Aug and Sept, the crop will 
be almost a failure. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Weather the past fort- 
night has been all growers could desire. 
Rains have kept the ground in good condi- 
tion. Weather has been warm and sun- 
shiny and the crop has come along fine. 
Topping is now about over and the harvest 
on the early pieces has begun. Green 
worms are troublesome. 





For Farm Power there is nothing more 
economical than a one, two or three-horse 
tread or sweep for running the fodder and 
silage cutter, thresher, saw and feed mill. 
It is easily and quickly moved to any part 
of the farm and takes up but little room, 
while horses are always available to use. 
Some of the best powers are made by A. 
W. Gray’s Sons, Box 55, Middletown 
Springs, Vt, who will tell American Agri- 
culturist readers all about them if they will 
write and ask. 





Tillers of the soil need an educator and 
this they have in American Agriculturist. 
It is the riost practical farm journal I ever 
read.—_[W. C. Tucker, Queen Anne Co, Md. 
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[16] 
Told in Short Paragraphs. 


All efforts to bring about a peace settle- 
ment between the Amalgamated association 
and the steel magnates have proved fruit- 
Jess and it now promises to be a fight to 
the bitter end between organized labor and 
the billion dollar trust. “Every union man 
in the employ of the U S steel corporation” 
says Pres Shaffer, ‘‘will be asked to join the 
strike now being waged by the Amalga- 
mated assn. We must settle whether union- 
ism is to stand or fall.” 
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The official reports to the secretary of 
war from the sanitary office in Havana pre- 
sent a gratifying show of progress in re- 
deeming the city from the unthrifty and 
neglectful state in which it was kept dur- 
ing the Spanish occupation. For three 
months there has not been a single case of 
yellow fever—something that has not hap- 
pened before since the year 1761. The death 
rate for June from all diseases was 23 in 
1000, about one-third what it used to be. No 
city in tropical or sub-tropical latitude has 
such a record. 


Emperor William has ordered that all the 
German soldiers who were in Pekin during 
the siege are to be promoted to the rank 
of non-commissioned officers. 








The secretary of the interior has decided 
that the govt will not deport the Cree In- 
dians, wards of the British govt, who-are 
now wandering about the state of Mont. The 
vagabond Crees, it is claimed, have spread 
small-pox through several Mont Indian 
reservations, and for years have been an 
annoyance to settlers and the state author- 
ities. 





The stock of gold in the treasury is now 
the largest in the history of the govt, and 
is accumulating at the rate of $4,500,000 to 
$5,000,000 a month. The present total is 
$501,354,297, of which $248,658,698 is free gold, 
but including the $150,000,000 gold reserve. 
Since July 1, 1900, the stock of gold on hand 
has increased about $81,000,000. 





It has been found necessary to make rad- 
ical alterations in the cup defender Con- 
stitution and she has been withdrawn from 
the preliminary trial races. It is not un- 
likely that the Columbia will again be 
called upon to defend the America’s cup. 





Miss Hattie Beals, a Wichita (Kan) tel- 
ephone operator, drew a capital prize, choice 
No 2 in the Lawton district in the great 
land lottery of the Kiowa-Comanche Res- 
ervation in Oklahoma territory, at El Reno 
and has left Kansas to pick out the 160- 
acre farm to which she is entitled by her 
luck. Miss Beals is 23 years old, and very 
pretty. She was receiving a wage of $3 a 
week when her good fortune came. The 
lucky telephone girl’s prize is valued at 
$40,000, because she can select one of the 
quarter sections adjoining the town of 
Lawton. 





Too much business and a deficient system 
of bookkeeping has caused George H. Phil- 
lips, the young Chicago corn plunger, to 
temporarily suspend business. It is believed 
that he is perfectly solvent. 


Lieut-Gen Miles has issued an order for 
the immediate organization of nine addi- 
tional companies of coast artillery, making 
the total number of such companies 106. 





Rear Admiral Kimberly has withdrawn 
from the Schley court of inquiry on ac- 
count of ill health. 





The greatest enterprise ever undertaken in 
the Klondike district has just been started 





by a syndicate of British and Canadian 
capitalists who have obtained from the 
Dominion govt a concession whereby they 
are to divert water from the Klondike river 
at a high point and distribute it through 
flumes and ditches to a thousand hill and 
beach claims situated along the main 
creeks in the district. Water rates are lim- 
ited to $1 per miner’s inch per hour, and 
all claims, as far as possible, must be sup- 
plied. 

A combination called the National bread 
company, with a capital of $3,000,000, has 
been formed to control the bread output 
of N Y city, Jersey City and Newark. 
Eventually the corporation ts, | 
in Chicago and St | 


through a beginning 


Louis, to acquire a similar control over the 
bread industry in all of the more impor- 
tant cities of the U S. Several of the larger 


“bakeries of N Y already have been ab- 


sorbed. The company has a bread mak- 
ing machine that it claims does away with 

% of labor, and which can take 195 pounds 
of flour and make 350 to 360 pounds of 
bread, instead of 275 pounds, the present 
hand product. 





Owing to the efforts of the U S minister 
at Rio de Janeiro, Charles Page Bryan, 
proposed tariff changes prejudicial to Amer- 
ican commerce and favored by British, 
Italian and Argentine interests, had been 
defeated in the Brazilian congress. 





The Austrian shoemakers are in a temper 
of mind that threatens more than a simple 
protest against the opening of American re- 
tail shoeshops in that country. The chair- 
man of the Vienna shoemakers’ guild says 
that the Americans can sell 30% cheaper 
than their shoemakers, which means the 
endangering of their business should the 
Americans get a foothold. 





The female population of Md exceeds the 
male by 9494, there being 589,275 males in 
the state and 598,769 females. 





The Tex legislature is to be asked to 
make an appropriation for a monument 
over the grave of Gen Albert Sidney John- 
ston in Austin. 





Pres McKinley will attend the GAR 
encampment at Cleveland, O. 





Cuba’s new tariff is designed purely for 
Cuba’s own interests. It. is to produce 
$15,000,000 annual revenue. 





Vice-Pres Roosevelt’s flying trip through 
the west has revived talk of his aspirations 
for the presidential nomination in 1904. Gov 
Yates of Ill is now mentioned as his run- 
ning mate. 

— 

The article on garden irrigation in Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist of July 20 by S. S. Boyce 
is worth a year’s subscription.—[{Mrs Nora 
A. Pierce, Madison Co, N Y. 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


Our Basket and Question Box. 


Must Be Registered—W. H. B. (N Y) 
asks if a man must be a registered veter- 
inarian to castrate colts. The castrating of 
colts or any other surgical operation for 
which an unqualified practitioner receives 
compensation is a violation of the law in 
N Y state. The law governing this ques- 
tion may be found in Articles 170 and 171, 
Chapter 661, as amended in ’95. 


Cover Crops for Orchards—I. W. S., Pa: 


Many successful growers seed their or- 
chards with oats or rye after cultivation is 
over. These crops cover the ground during 
winter and are plowed down in_ spring. 
Cowpeas are used extensively. Crimson 
clover is also grown to some extent. The 
last two named are, perhaps, the best crops 
for your purpose. 








Wine Making—T. E. S., Baltimore Co, 
Md: The methods of making grape wine are 
very similar to those of making cider. The 
ripe grapes are crushed or mashed, and the 
whole pressed in a cider or wine press. The 
juice is then strained and put into perfectly 
clean casks in a cool cellar. Fermentation 
will soon set in. During this process the 
casks have to be kept full up to the bung- 
hole, so as to allow the impurities to flow 
out. After this fermentation has ceased the 
wine should be rackedoff into another clean 
cask and bunged up. The following spring 
a second fermentation sets in. After this 
the wine has to be racked off again, or it 
may be bottled. Of course, different kinds 
of grapes require some modification of treat- 
ment, as do also different kinds of wine, red 
or white, sweet or hard, heavy or light. 
Anyone intending to make any quantity of 
wine should have Hussmann’s Grape Grow- 
ing and Wine Making, which treats in detail 
of this industry 





Administering Estates—R. A. C. (N C): 
The widow is the first one in order en- 
titled to administer her husband’s estate. 
If she waives her right then the next of 
kin will be appointed in order of degree 
of relationship. 











ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 








Pittsburgh. T 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS | 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCE & 
ame oe 
J etactaaat 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 
SHIPMAN Chicago. 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louts. 
RED SEAL 
pena the greatest 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
gemrocey 7" be 
Louisville. upon application. 


O obtain satisfactory results in paint- 
ing, we recommend that you use 
Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed 

Oil, and employ a practical painter. 

If the services of a competent painter 
cannot be obtained, you can get satisfactory 
results by using any of the brands of Pure 
“old Dutch process” White Lead named in 
the margin and the National Lead Com- 
pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, by 
which any shade desired can be made, 


economy and the most 


permanent satisfaction secured. 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 
PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


Pamphiet sent free 


National Lead Co., roo Willian. Street, New York. 








HORSE POWERS 


Threshing Machines. Wood Saw Machines. 
GET THE BEST. Horse Powers for one, 
two, or three horses, for running Wood Saws, 
reshing Machines, Ensilage Cut- 
ters, etc. All who are interested in 
Horse 

Power 

Woo 

Saws, or 
| cpl 


fifty-page pamphlet. It’s free. 
A. W. GRAY’S SONS, Pat. and Sole Mfra, 
P. O. Box 8, Middletown Springs, Vt. 
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GREATEST SUCCESS. 


20,000 Wine and Cider Makers. Farmers ate 
La Claire selected as and Ampelosides impro 
Wine and Cider wonderfully. 15 Gold and Silver med- 

awarded. Gold medal Paris 1900. Information 
SIGMUND FEUST, 718 East 138th St., N. Y. 











aldarine’ Answer 








By Annie hamilton Donnell, 








give you a compliment, 
Leonard?” Katharine said suddenly. The 
question, surprising in itself and coming 
out of one of their little silences, had the 
effect of a gentle shock. 

“Never!” he answered promptly. ‘“Isn’t 
it time you started in? There’s no time 
like the present.” 

Katharine laughed her own cool little 
laugh. “That’s what I was thinking of. 
I didn’t know but by this time—well, 
you’ve said a good many nice things to 
me, you know.” 

“But I’ve only just made a beginning,” 
he interrupted, hastily. ‘“‘There’s no end 
of others I’ve got on hand to say. There’s 
one suggests itself to me now.” 

“No, wait! It’s my turn. I’m in serious 
earnest, Leonard. I’m going to make you 
a compliment. Would you mind standing 
over there in front -of the window and 
turning round very slowly indeed?—as if 
I were a dressmaker and you were ‘try- 
ing on,’ you know. Or you don’t know, 
I suppose, but Ill show you—there, like 
that She placed him in the full light of 
the window and adjusted his big figure to 
her liking with soft tweaks of her slender 
fingers. It was very pleasant, though bars 
of hot sunlight slanted across his face and 
breast, to his palpable physical discomfort. 

“T’d stand in the fiery furnace to ‘try on’ 
a compliment from you,” he murmured, 
and Katharine laughed again. 


“Did I ever 


“Well, then, turn ’round in it—just once, 
very slowly. Thank you,—dear.” 

Leonard Dearborn started. He had 
waited wistfully for two years for Kath- 
arine to call him ‘‘dear.” Then, humbly, 
he had given it up. He took a step to- 
ward her now with his joy in his face. 


But she held him back. 


‘Don’t interrupt,—dear,” she said, as if, 
once acquainted with the soft little word, 
she reveled in it. “I haven’t said it yet, 


you know,—the compliment.” 
“Yes, yes, twice. You have said it twice, 
Katharine,” he cried. 
“Oh, that!—that was just 
“Three times.” 


‘dear.’ ” 


“The compliment is this—listen, Leon- 
ard. You are perfect. It sounds so nice, I 
shall say it three times. You are perfect— 
perfect.” 


The man opposite her caught his breath 
with the wonder and sweetness. of her 
mood. He was afraid of dispelling it. He 
did not dare to speak. He had never 
known a whimsical, tender Katharine like 
this, and the fear of losing her held him 
breathless. 

“And now I will prove 
Katharine laughed, softly. ‘‘Because you 
are big and broad and straight. Because 
you are strong, as a perfect man should 
be.” She held up the fingers of one shape- 
ly hand and told off the items on them, 
slowly. ‘‘Because there is nothing in you 
blemished or—or out of plumb. Your hair, 
your nose, your eyes, your big brown 
hands—there is no fault in them, at all. 
And so I love you,—dear.”’ 

She went across to him and gently forced 
him into a chair. He had been standing, 
all the while, “trying on” the wonder of 
her words. The great handsome fellow 
was dumb with joy. Katharine laughed 
again. 

“It takes your breath away, doesn’t it? 
I believe you never knew you were a perfect 
man before! It is women who are vain. 
Well, it is time you found it out, and I'd 
rather be the one to break it,to you. [ 
am glad it is you. I could not love an im- 


it,” this new 





perfect man. Hush, don’t say it! I know 
other women do. I knew a woman once 
who loved a terrible little dwarf. I 
couldn’t. The man I love must be splen- 
did and perfect—like you. I want to meas- 
ure you by other men and say how much 
finer and more complete you are. 

She sat opposite him, rocking slowly in 
her chair. Her proud, clear-cut features 
were softened and dreamy. She held up 
her finger and would not let him speak. 
He was willing to be silent. He had enough 


to do to watch her face and the play of 


the sunlight on it. 

“IT never could bear incomplete 
never. When I was a mite I buried my 
doll under the woodpile because she had 
lost one eye. She had been my dearest 
friend till then. Of course it’s dreadful— 
abnormal in me. I’m not perfect myself! 
The other day they wanted me to sing in 
the children’s ward in the new hospital. 
I was sorry for the poor little things— 
I could have sent them a song, but I 
couldn’t go and sing it. It’s a mercy there 


things, 





HE TOOK THE LITTLE PICTURE IN HIS HAND. 
are plenty of good people that can take 
my place, isn’t it? Leonard, you see your 


only chance was in being perfect!” 

It was then he spoke. He pulled him- 
self together and pretended _ severity. 
“Then you could not have loved me if I had 


been lame or halt or blind,’ he said. “If 
I had' had a—er—wooden leg or that, you 
know,—poor devil?” 

Katharine warned him off from the 
thought. Her delicate face assumed re- 
pugnance. ‘You are perfect, and I loved 
you. Isn’t that enough?’ she reprimanded. 


And he was satisfied. He did not further 
question the soundness of her views. The 
soft light in her eyes as she looked across 
to him blinded him. 

Katharine’s chair ceased its swaying. 
She took up her crimson wools again and 
the mood was over. If it never came again, 
at least it had been upon her once, and 
Leonard Dearborn, lover, exulted in it. 
Going home, later, he reviewed it and 
hugged his manly perfections to his breast. 
He swung along with mighty, jubilant 
strides. He was glad for his splendid 
strength, for his hight and his breadth and 
his brawn. When he passed anxious, hol- 
low-chested little men, he was filled with 
pity for them. He pitied the men with 
stoops in their shoulders, the lame men on 


EVENINGS AT HOME 
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crutches, the crooked, twisted men. When 
had he had such compassion in his soul 
before? 

At a street corner a blind man stood in 
patient entreaty. The three words “I am 
Blind,” on his breast, were separate appeals 
to Leonard Dearborn., He yetraced his 
steps to drop another coin in the out« 
stretched “and. He went back once more 
—three blovks. It was horrible to be blind! 

For an hour he swung buoyantly along 
the streets, out into country places. The 
ecstasy of being great and well and having 
Katharine, -intoxicated the man—‘‘You are 
perfect,—dear.” The sweet words sang 
themselves over in his memory, to the beat 
of his rapid steps on the road, 

Then he faced about and tramped home, 
He lived in chambers and his meals were 
brought in from a neighboring hotel. His 
little black factotum met him at his door, 
unduly grave and reproachful. 

““Mar’s hot dinner done been brung ober 
dis gre’t while. It’s stone cold, for sho’.” 

“How do you know it’s cold, Jake?” 
laughed Leonard. ‘You little black 
scamp! You’ve been sampling it, hey?’ He 
made a brief toilet and came back to his 
ruined dinner and ate it with a keen zest, 
Which goes to prove his mental inebriety, 
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since, on all usual occasions, Leonard 
Dearborn was an epicure of the rankest 
kind. 

“Has anyone called—hi, Jake, where are 
you? Was anybody here while I .was 
gone?” 


“No, sah, dey warn’t nobody | called, sah, 
on *y Miss Millicent, she come.’ 

“Tough on Miss Millicent! Well, 
leave any word, Jake?” 

“No, sah, she leave dat,” pointing a black 
forefinger at a baby picture on the mantel. 
“She say she done hab it took las’ week.” 

Leonard got up and strode across the 
room. He took the little picture in his 
hand and regarded it with a young uncle’s 
awkward pride. The tiny face dimpled 
back at him and he laughed. It was easy 
to laugh to-day. 

It was frosty and sharp next morning, 
when he started out to call on Katharine,— 
for he had decided he could not wait until 
afternoon. A keen wind reddened men’s 
faces and beat against their upturned coat 
collars. Leonard waited at the corner fon 
a car. .He seldom rode and he could scarce- 
ly have accounted for the freak now. 

After a few blocks the passengers dwin- 
dled down to himself and a wisp of a girl 
in the seat ahead. As the car started down 
the steep decline of a hill, the child sprang 
to her feet in terror, and the man behind 
her hardly wondered. It was a frightful 
descent. There were gray-haired men in 
the city who had never yet trusted them- 
selves to take that swift, smooth coast ta 
the bottom. But it was left for Leonard 
Dearborn and the wisp of a frightened child 
to be the victims of the long prognosticat- 
ed accident. What the gray-haired men 
had known would happen was to happen 
to-day. 


did she 


[Concluded next week.] 


— 


The Feminine Touch Wanted.—Jones: 
Our little brown mare kicked like every= 
thing when we tried to make her wear a 
straw hat. 

Brown: She did? 

Jones: Yes, but my wife sewed some 
pink roses and blue chiffon on it, and now 
she goes all right.—[Chicago Record-Her« 
ald. 


Uncle Josh: And what does ‘subtle’ 


mean? 
Uncle Silas: Oh, that’s when you can’t 
tell what the darned thing means.—[Puck, 





Waiter: I spik some Inglesh, monsieur. 

Customer: Oh! véry well; but most of 
the waiters understand my French. 

Waiter: Pardon, monsieur! but may bd 
I haf not been long enough in ze countrea@ 
to understan’ ze customaires’ French, 
[Puck. 





The Mountain Lion (nervously): Have 
you seen any sign of Theodore Roosevelt 
hereabouts? 

The Wild Duck (timorously): No! Say, 
you haven’t seen ex-President Grover 
Cleveland in this neighborhood, have you? 
[Brooklyn Eagle. 





“Papa,” asked Dickey Tredway, “what 
is a non-suit?” 
“T think,” replied Mr Tredway,. “it waa 


the kind that Adam and Eve wore the sum~ 
mer before the fall.”—[Detroit Free Press, 
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My Mammy’s Lullaby. 


MRS B. A. F. 
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Mockin’ bird’s a-singin’ in a thuckleberry 
ush, oh! 
pieep sweet, mah baby. 
Debil’s gwan’ tuh git chu ef yo’ doan’t-a-hush- 
a-hush, oh! 
Sleep, mah deah. 


*Noder baby rockin’ in a cradle in duh shy,oh! 
Sleep sweet, mah baby. 
San’man’s a-comin’—bettah little 
eyes, oh! 
Sleep, mah dear. 


shet yo’ 


Hoe cake’s a-buhnin’—ah k’n smell it by duh 
fiah! 


Sleep sweet, mah baby. 





Mammy’s gwan’ tuh pull de rockin’ cha’ a 
little niah! 
Sleep, mah deah. 
Ah, sh-sh-sth-sh-hush, now, honey! 
Sleep sweet, mah baby. 
Ah, sh-sh-sh-sh-hush, now, honey! 
Sleep, mah deah. 
mI 
Tatting Point Lace. 
a a. BW, 
There is said to be nothing new under 


the sun, and yet the old often suggests if 
not something positively, new, a variation 
of the old that is a refreshing change; for 


IIOOOSOSC SO OO SOO Han OH aQanllOH 





TATTING POINT LACE. 


example, the use of tatting for point braid. 
It may require a little more time to make, 
but it is so dainty that the extra labor is 
turred into pleasure. The accompanying 
design is intended for a collar, but may be 
used for’ other trimming purposes. The 
center point and part of one side only are 
shown. There should be in the completed 
collar two of the scroll pieces on each side 
of the center point. No 80 cotton thread 
for the tatting and No 1000 nun’s cotton 
for the lace stitches were used. 

For the little rings make 3 double knots, 
picot, 2 d k, p, 2 dk, p,2dk, p,3dk, 


draw, leave 4 in thread, all succeeding 
rings the same, joining to preceding at 
last p. The scroll requires 53 rings. The 


pattern can be easily made by sewing the 


braid to stiff cambric and making the 
turns by counting the rings. Sew the ist 


ring under the 12th for the circle, turn the 
braid again at the 7th ring, count off 13 
rings and sew the 13th under the 3d _ to 
form the oval, turn braid on 2d ring and 
finish scroll like beginning. The center 
point is the same, with an added piece of 
37 rings shaped in the form of three ovals. 
Make webs of twisted thread in the circles 
and work the other parts together with a 
single thread in any preferred _ stitches. 
Sew the lace to a narrow piece of lawn or 
muslin and wear with a stock. 


For Books and Pictures. 


D. 





Books and pictures are good comrades: 
they go together by an eternal fitness of 
things. So many beautiful pictures may 





now he had in the photographic reproduc- 
tion of great paintings, and at a merely 
nominal price, that the ordinary home is 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


quite sure to have some examples. A proper 
place to keep. them as they are acquired 
from time to time is important. It should 
be a place that will not only keep them 
safely when not in use, but will also afford 
a chance to examine them with comfort. 
The cut shows an artistic bookcase, which 
has in its center a closet where large 
photos can be stored. The lid lets down in 




















front, as shown in the smaller cut. There 
are also two drawers where smaller pho- 
tographs can be _ stored. These may be 
either the smaller sized copies of paintings, 
or the amateur photos that are almost sure 
to be found in at least every cther home, 
s0 common has become the practice of ama- 
teur photography. 

At the bottom of this bookcase, at either 
end, are shown two places for the storing 
of magazines as they are read. So easily 
accessible a place to keep them will be ap- 
preciated by those who like to refer again 
and again to the back numbers of their 
favorite magazine. The top of such a book- 
case and cabinet affords an excellent chance 
for theeplacing of a handsome clock, a jar- 
diniere of flowers, a lamp, or other less use- 
ful articles. 


re 


Snowball Quilt. 


A. R. ANNABLE, 





This design makes One of the prettiest 
of quilts and has the point in its favor of 








working up many otherwise useless scraps 
of cloth. The finished block is 6 in square. 
White should always be used for the light 
part. 


—— 


Pussy-Mother’s Lesson. 
ELIZA, 





Never was a human being more solicit- 
ous for the comfort of its babies than our 
cat was for her kittens, during the hot 
spell. First she had them under the plat- 
form in the woodshed, but the afternoon 
sun streamed in, making it very warm. 
Next morning she brought them into the 
house every time the screen door was 
opened, and carried them into a cool, dark 
closet. Her mistress could not have them 
there, so fixed a box for her babies in the 
woodshed. This did not suit her, and next 
she carried one down cellar, but found no 
suitable place for it. Then she carried 








them, one by one, into the orchard, and 
laid them on a piece of carpeting under a 
tent. She stayed with them all day, only 
leaving to get her meals. At night she 
took them back to the box. Every day 
while the extreme heat lasted her babies 
were carried by her to the orchard morn- 
ings. and back at night. 

Many a mother might find a lesson in 
this. One young mother put her little boy, 
just. learning to creep, into his creepers 
and set him in the shade, keeping an eye 
on him. Another busy woman dresses her 
child in lightweight underclothing, with a 
pinafore over them, and sets her at a heap 
of sand under an apple tree. Here she will 
play for a long time, and the noon hour 
finds her a dirty child. She is made sweet 
and clean for dinner, and afterward takes 
her nap. On waking up she is dressed for 
evening; there is no mére dirt for that 
day, but other amusements are enjoyed. 





Sparklets 


Home Soda’ Foun- 
tain produce instantly 
Delicious Soda Water 


At One Cent a 
Glass 

and also charge milk, 

cider, cold tea, lemon- 


ade, in fact any cold 
drink you like best. 


A Child Can Do It: 
Fill the bottle, insert a capsule in 
screw down the cap, shake well. 


All Is Ready When You Are Ready 


$3.00 Special Offer No. | 


Regular Price $5.00 


Wicker Pint Syphon 

Boxes Pint Sparklets 

Bottle Vichy Tablets 

Bottle Cit. of Magnesia Tablets 
Bottle Raspberry Syrup 

Bottle Strawberry Syrup 
Bottle Root Beer Syrup 

Bottle Ginger Ale Syrup 

Bottle Sarsaparil'a Syrup 
Bottle Vaniila Syrup 


Only extra cost is the expressage. 
Useful All the Year Round 


If you will send your name and ad- 
dress and mention this paper, we will send 
free our handsome and useful booklet, 
“tor Temperance Drinks,” regular price 


SPARKLETS 
Are Pure, Cheap, Healthful, Refreshing 
Compressed Gas Capsule Co. 


Dept. A. A. 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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lf You Are Prudent 


Why not be insured, and save money at 
the same time? Our new policy on the 
endowment plan is the best insurance 
contract issued, and is meeting with 
great favor. Our booklet, ‘‘ How and 
Why,” sent free on request, you will 
find interesting and perhaps instructive. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921-923-925 Chestaut St. PHILADELPHIA 


Absolutely cured, Never toreturn, 
A Boon to sufferers, Acts like magic, 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
een eee D?.£.M.Botot. Box 590, Augusta,Ma 


TAPE WORM EXPELLED ALIVE. Head 
~ guaranteed; write to-day for 
free booklet giving full particulars. 


BYRON FIELD & CO., Dept. B-T, 182 State St., Chicago 


Agricultural Books Ses te ORANGE Jupp 
ew Yo, te Vg tte 
































Seven Times Ten. 
ESPERANCKE. 





To-morrow’s mother’s birthday! 
The dear old wrinkled face 

Has been a beam of sunshine 
To light a dreary place. 

Dear hands are almost helpless, 
But now the work’s nigh done; 

The faithful feet are weary; 
Life’s race is nearly run. 


So then, bring out your treasures, 
And give them with delight! 

To-morrow she’ll be seventy— 
She’s sixty-nine to-night. 


a 


Back to the Old Home. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 





It is “Old Home week,” and the old boys 
—the boys of long ago—are flocking back to 
the scenes of youth, and looking once more 


upon each others’ mistily remembered 
faces. 

Ah, well-a-day! We are all changed, we 
old boys; but hoary age is still far from 
any one of us! We are just a little time- 
worn and toilworn, and a bit sub- 
dued by the hard experiences of 
life, with some wrinkles and in- 
firmities, to. be sure, but not old yet— 


not old, by any means! We are not to be 
classed with the grandfathers—that is, not 
with the bona fide grandfathers, such gray 
old fellows as we used to know when we 
were young—albeit many of us must con- 
fess to having children’s children. That is 
a different thing, however. It isn’t merely 
having children’s children that makes a2 
grandfather. It’s—well, being very old, you 
know, or perhaps, not so very old, but hav- 
ing the grandfather stamp, as our grand- 
fathers used to. You do not see many such 
grandfathers nowadays—at least, we do 
not. And it is a curious thing, too, for one 
can hardly believe that grandfathers are 
becoming extinct. Yet what becomes of 
them? Where do they go to? They cer- 
tainly do not die any sooner than grand- 
fathers used to, for the average longevity 
of the race is increasing with every gen- 
eration. Here is a problem for the biolo- 
gists and the statisticians: What has be- 
come of the old-time grandfather? 

We old boys are simply old boys, that is 
all. We are inclined to laugh when these 
little tots fling their arms about our necks 
and call us “Grandpa.” Grandpa! That is 
a pretty good joke. Why, it was only yes- 
terday or the day before, you little rascal 
that we plucked your father out of the 
coal hod and wiped the smut from his 
much-enduring nose. We could show you 
the identical spot where the coal hod stood, 
back of the stove—yes, and the same coal 
hod still standing there, for that matter. 
Pshaw! there must be some illusion about 
this. It is one of the fanciful entertain- 
ments of Old Home week! 

Grav hairs certainly do not mean to us 
old boys what they did before we had 
them. We can see now that they are 
something quite other than a badge of in- 
firmity or retirement. A man is quite lia- 
Ile to have gray hairs at any time after he 
gets out of his teens, and they mean abso- 
lutely nothing, except that some other part 
of him is getting the nourishment away 
from his scalp—most likely his brain. We 
mature fellows understand that very well, 
and gray hairs no longer distress us. When 
a man is in his prime the thatch of his 
b in fades, so to speak. It is a perfectly 
natural result. The vigor that formerly 
went to waste in glossy hair is now used 
to better purpose—deeper in. 

It is absurd to suppose that any of these 
time-worn boys, who have come back to 
the old scenes for a brief breathing spell 
are getting to be old men! They do not 
feel that way, and they will not have it 
s0. Even if they do happen to he grand- 
fathers it is something altogether prema- 
ture, or else a joke of the most delicious, 
April-foolish kind. Why, they would all of 
tthem be good for a game of tag yet—if it 
wasn’t for their rheumatism. They feel 
just like boys. They get together and talk 
just like boys. Their hearts are bays’ 
hearts; and they all of them expect to grow 
younger again, instead of older. Perhaps 
they may, Go bless them! It is a beautiful 
thing to look back from the sunset moun- 
tains te the sunrise hills. For life does not 
go down into the dark to be-quenched, but 
to rise again in some never-to-be-darkened 
morning. Yes, the old boys are right. We 
shall all be younger by and by. We are 
all going back, sometime, to be young for- 
ever in the Old Home. 


j 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Have You Hay-fever or Asthma ? 


Medical Science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma and Hay-fever in the wonderful 
Kola Plant, a new botanical discovery found on 
the Congo River, West Africa. Its cures are 
really marvelous. Hon. L. G. Clute, of Greeley, 
Iowa, testifies that for three years he had to 
sleep propped up in a chair in Hay-fever season, 
being unable to lie down night or day. The 
Kola Plant cured him at once. Rev. J. L. 
Combs, of Martinsburg, W. Va., writes that it 
cured him of Asthma of fifty years’ standing. 
To make the matter sure, these and hundreds of 
other cures are sworn to before a notary public. 
So great is their faith in its wonderful curative 
powers, the Kola Importing Co., of 1164 Broad- 
way, New York, to make it known, are sending 
out large cases of the Kola Compound free to all 
sufferers from Hay-fever or Asthma. All they 
ask in return is that when cured yourself you 
will tell your neighbors about it. Send your 
name and address on a postal card, and they 
will send you a large case by mailfree. It costs 
you nothing, and you should surely try it. 
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practical tone about each of these handy books which at once assures the 
reader that he may safely follow the instructions given and expect to 


B= BOOK is written by a high authority and specialist, is both practical 


Each volume is beautifully printed in large new type on nice paper, copiously 
illustrated, handsomely bound in cloth and boards, 5x8 inches in size, with 100 to 
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Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied Veg- 


etables, from Seed to Harvest. 


By ©. L. Aller. A practical treatise on the va- 
rious types and varieties of cabbage, cauliflower, 
bi , Brussels sprouts, kale, collards and kohl- 
rabi. An explanation is [a of the requirements, 
conditions, cultivation and general management per- 
taining to the entire cabbage group. After this 
each ass is treated separately and in detail. The 
chapter on seed raising is probably the most au- 
thoritative treatise on this subect ever published. 
Insects and f this class of vegetables 
are given due attention. cents. 


The New Rhubarb Culture. 


A complete, guide to dark forcing and field culture. 
Part Morse, the well-known Michigan 
trucker and 0! atot of the now famous and ex- 
tremely rofitabie ney methods of dark forcing and* 
field culture. Part I1—Other methods practiced by 
the most a = a ardeners, greenhouse 

men and experimenters parts of America. 
Compiled by G. B. Fiske. 50 cents. 


Landscape Gardening. 


By F. A. Waugh, professor of nartiqntinra, uni- 
versity of Vermont. A treatise on general 
principles governing outdoor art; with — su, 
fems of for their application in the commoner prob- 

ems of | ae = very paragraph is short, terse 

‘in — clearness to the 

, EE * at ail * points. spite of the natural 

difficulty of Senet ing abstract principles, the 

whole matter is made entirely plain even to the 
inexperienced reader. 50 cents, 
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Hemp. 


By 8. 8. Boyce. A_ practical treatise on the cul- 
ture. of hemp for seed and fiber, with a sketch of 
the history and nature of the hemp plant. The va- 
rious chapters are devoted to the soil and climate 
adapted to the culture of hemp for seed and for 
fiber, irrigating, wy retting and machinery 
for handling hemp. 50 cen 














Alfalfa. 
By F. D. Coburn, secretary Kansas state board 
of agriculture. Its growth, uses and feeding value. 


The fact that alfalfa thrives in almost any soil; 
that without reseeding it goes on Fy = 3, i 
and sometimes 5 cuttings annually 


and that either green or con C 
one of the most nutritious fo’ + plants known. 
makes reliable information upon its production an 
uses of unusual interest. Such information is given 
in this volume for orery part of America, by the 
highest authority, 50 cents. 


haps 100 years; 






Ginseng, Its Cultivation, Harvesting, 


Marketing and Market Value. 


By Maurice G. Kains. How Kee begin with either 
8 or roots, soil, climate and location, on, preparesice. 
planting and maintenance of cial 
propagation, manures, enemies, ot a mar- 
et and for improvement, preparation for sale, and 
the profits that may be expected. 35 cents 
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Home Pork Making. 
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Deal Gently. 


ESPERANCE. 


Deal gently with the child whose wayward 
ee 


Have turned aside from duty’s narrow way. 
Stern, angry words will bring thee but defeat; 
Cold silence can but darken shadows gray. 


A whispered word, a circling tender arm, 
A gentle stroking of a half-turned head, 
Perchance may save the child from further 


harm, 
Or a“ to keep him safe where thou hast 
ed. 


Oh, fathers! mothers! Let children see 
How dear they are to you. Through every 


ay, 
Let love of home the very keynote be, 
To all their wanderings over life’s rough 
Way. 


Hide not affection's light from worldly eyes. 
So many hearts have never known its 
giow ,— 
So many homes beneath these tender skies 
Are ’reft of life’s best treasures here below! 





Pleasant Summer Guests. 
Ss. E. M., MINNESOTA, 





When I first decided to take summer 
boarders, I took only two, a couple of lady 
teachers, that being the number that we 
could best accommodate without discom- 
moding any of the members of our family, 
for we had only one furnished sleeping 
apartment not in use. Our house was 
large, comfortably furnished and nicely 
situated. 

The two boarders had just become nicely 
settled, when one day two more appeared 
on the scene, desiring board and accommo- 
dations. They said that they had been in- 
formed that I was taking boarders that 
summer, and as they were acquainted with 
the other ladies, they would consider it a 
great favor if I would take them, too. So, 
of course, it ended in my letting them come 
and my daughters vacating their room in 
honor of the newcomers. It was a nice, 
large chamber on the south side of the 
house. 

Again in a day or two, the doorbell rang, 
and there were two more persons making 
application for the privilege of staying with 
us for awhile. I told them that I really felt 
I didn’t have any suitable place to put 
them. The parlor and dining room were 
amply large, but where, oh where, could 
I lodge them! 

They entreated very hard, however, one 
of them even making it appear that I had 
sometime before as good as agreed to board 
her. They were perfectly willing to put up 
with most any kind of accommodations, if 
they only might stay. Finally I consented, 
and they were given our room, a large 
front chamber, having plenty of light, while 
we adjourned to an unfurnished room, 
which, by a dint of management and the 
aid of help, was made quite endurable. 

I never regretted taking the six of them, 
as there was not a disagreeable one among 
them. I have had one woman make more 
bother than they did. Each one tried to 
make it pleasant for all concerned, and 
made quite a success of it.. In return I en- 
deavored to do all in my power to make 
them feel at home and enjoy themselves. 

I set a good table for them, for I think 
that the better one sets their table, the bet- 
ter satisfied the boarders generally are, and 
it is not much more expensive to set a 
first-class table than an inferior one. Most 
any kind of food has a relish, if properly 
cooked, and ripe fruit assists in making the 
cooked, and ripe fruit assist in making the 
table look nice. Everything that one can 
think of should be done to make the table 
look inviting. 

One important thing is to keep plenty of 
help. Boarders do not enjoy seeing their 
homemaker or landlady all tired and over- 
heated; besides, in such a case, she cannot 
do her best by them or herself. 

Whenever the young ladies went out to 
an evening entertainment, I made it a 
point to supply each of them with a few 
flowers from my house plants. They al- 
ways protested against my cutting them, 
but I could see that they were much pleased, 
for on the following day they always ap- 
peared with the same flowers, having kept 
them fresh over night by placing them in 
water. 

I supposed when I began that they would 
be the cause of lots of extra labor, but was 
happily disappointed, for the most of them 
seemed to try to make us as few steps as 
possible. My children were never allowed 





TALK 


to annoy them in any way or meddle with 
their things. 

There was an abundance of easy chairs, 
and comfortable places, so that they might 
rest, if so disposed. They were made wel- 
come to the organ and croquet ground, and 
for all this they were charged a good, rea- 
sonable price—enough to pay us for our 
trouble. They remarked on going away, 
that perhaps they would come and stay 
with us again sometime, and I was led to 
feel that I had made quite a success of 
keeping boarders, even if I did have a 
double dose of them. 


ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS, 





The successful business man who was 
asked by his young friend what trait of 
character it is most desirable to cultivate, 
replied “Grit!” 

People about us do not have to hunt in 
the dictionary for the meaning of the word. 
Yet it is doubtful if many could give read- 
ily a good definition of it: How much it 
really includes! 

The young man or woman possessed of 
it is rich. There is one phase of the sub- 
ject, however, which is well worth con- 
sidering. Is grit a form of _ selfishness? 
Does it mean determined endeavor to 
climb, regardless of the weaker brethren 
pushed from the rounds in the attempt? 
Emphatically is the answer given,—‘‘No.” 

Honest grit says, “I must reach the goal 
only when I am worthy of it, only when I 
have earned the right; but I will never 
give up trying to be worthy of it, for I 
feel in myself the ability to attain, if I 
do not weakly give up. The struggle, in it- 
self, will help me to grow, therefore every 
effort is a gain, a lesson learned, a step 
toward promotion. God is interested in 
my endeavor because it is in line with my 
inmost aspirations. It will help me men- 
tally and physically, and can be made to 
conduce to my spiritual growth.” 

Grit is not envious. Instead, it is spurred 
by a noble example. Grit suffereth very 
long, oftentimes, not only with others but 
with itself. Grit never brags nor allows it- 
self to be puffed up over little victories. It 
is too seriously in earnest striving to attain 
the highest. And, having attained, the les- 
sons of the way have been too thoroughly 
learned to admit of the possibility of 
vaunting. 

Grit takes everything into account. It 
knows that a healthy body is needed for 
good work in this world, therefore it seeks 
to eat wisely, to sleep sufficiently and to 
preserve regularity in the corporal func- 
tions. 

Above all, grit takes stock in the fact 
that the mind largely controls the body. 
It will bring thought into captivity, accord- 
ing to the spiritual admonition, because it 
realizes the exceeding excellence of the 
counsel. 

In conclusion, true grit should say: “A 
well-balanced mind in a sound body fits 
one to be always successful in the greater 
duties or the less, as they present them- 
selves, one after another. Let me, then, 
choose companions, books and resorts that 
will help to fit me for my best work. Let 
me not be afraid of any honest labor that 
comes to me, for it will benefit me. Let 
me not be always wondering what others 
think and say of me, as this may hinder 
me. Let me be always ready to lend a 
helping hand and also, with frank appre- 
ciation, to accept a kindly offer of assist- 
ance. Each day let me make the most of 
my opportunities for usefulness and 
growth, for this, men say, is success.” 





Snow Before Frost—I am a dweller of 
the ‘“‘woolly west,” and will endeavor to 
prove to our eastern friends that we are 
not so “woolly” as they sometimes imag- 
ine us to be. One attraction which showed 
the genius, ability and spirit of our people, 
as well as the magnificent products of all 
forms of workmanship, was our Omaha ex- 
position of ’89. The tastily constructed 
buildings were all of white, and on one 
side of the grounds was a beautiful lake, 
on which floated a white swan-fashioned 
boat. Those buildings, with their blue- 
grass lawns and floral decorations, present- 
ed a spectacle of the most beautiful type 


by day. But what can we say of the 
beauty by night? If I could picture it in 
the words of the greatest orators, you 


could then only see a very faint glimmer 
of the beauty therein. 


The grandeur of 
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the floral display held thousands in awe 
and amazement day after day, until (O 
sad night!) the fore part of October 
brought us a snow which murdered all our 
beautiful flowers. It is the first time I 
ever heard of a snow coming before a frost, 
and was also the earliest snow I ever heard 
of in these parts.—[Miss Earnest. 





THE SHIRT WAIST MAN. 
As I was walking out one day, 
I met a pretty maid. 
I tipped my hat and made a bow, 
And unto me she said: 
“How are you, Mr Merriman? 
I hope you do enjoy 
This weather, ’tis so nice and warm. 
You're looking like a boy. 
You've left your overcoat at home, 
And um-ber-ella brown, 
And donned a shirt waist nice and cool 
To walk around the town.” 
I tell you what, I felt quite blue, 
For I was pretty sure 
She’d seen my wife wear that shirt waist 
Around the town before. 
E. D. PUDNEY. 


A Magnificent Display—I trust this 
item will be of interest to those who have 
not visited the Pan-American, and will 
bring to the minds of those that have some 
pleasant memories. It must be understood 
by the sightseer that the Pan-American 
stands in a class by itself, and it must not 
be compared to the World’s fair in Chi- 
cago, or other World’s fairs, but when 
viewed from the standpoint that it is all- 
American, one has just cause for pride in 
saying it is all our own. The natural beau- 
ties of the grounds, under the skillful hands 
of the artists, seem to have left nothing to 
be desired. The principal buildings, with 
their wealth of coloring and elaborate or- 
namentation, are most beautiful, present- 
ing in some form or design the uses for 
which they are intended. The electric tow- 
er, the court of fountains, the imposing 
triumphal bridge, each claim and deserve 
the words so frequently heard—‘Wonder- 
ful!” “Magnificent!” But the crowning 
glory of the outdoor display is just a little 
after sunset, when the illumination of the 
buildings and grounds can be seen. No 
pen, however gifted, can convey to one who 
has not seen it any idea of its beauty. It 
must be seen to convey its loveliness. From 
information obtained by competent judgeg 
I am told that the various exhibits are su- 
perior to any previous fair, the agricultural 
building being especially fine. As one looks 
upon the profuse and beautiful exhibits of 
the various states and territories, they are 
amazed and delighted, and many are the 
farmers that will return to their homes 
with firm determination to take more pride 
in their occupation. Everyone will find 
something in which they cannot fail to be 
interested.—_[E. P. Cole, New York. 





WHEN THE NIGHT COMES ON. 
Going home when the night comes down, 
Along the street, a weary throng. 
Some whom a hearty welcome greet, 
Firelight glow and childish song; 
Others who know but a lonely room, 
Fireless hearth and meager fare. 
Going home as the night comes on,— 
Some with gladness and others with care. 


Going home as time rolls on, 
Along with the world’s great throng we go,— 
Some with gladness and merry song, 
While to others the way seems long and 
slow. 
Some by a blessed faith are led 
Tranquilly over the way they roam, 
Some in the shadow of doubt and dread, 
All of them going—going home. 


Father, bless them—bless them to-night, 
The weary, toiling, hurrying throng. 
Help them to look to thee for light, 
Guide their steps as they pass along. 
In humble cot, ’neath palace dome, 
Grant to thy children a welcome home. 
FLORENCE A. HAYES. 


- ———— _ 


Strongest minds are often those of whom 
the noisy world hears least.—[ Wordsworth. 





The husband of the society woman looked 
up from his paper. “I see in the society 
column that you were ‘at home’ yesterday,” 
he remarked. 

“Yes, dear,” replied the society woman. 

“Well,” he muttered, “I know it’s quite 
unusual for you to be at home, but I can’t 
for the life of me see why the newspapers 
should comment on it.’”—[Philadelphia Rec- 
ord. 





“Stubbs, is your new novel selling well?” 
“No; but ¢nearly all the neighbors have 
borrowed it.’’—[Chicago Record-Herald. 








The Young Folks’ Table. 


The First Haying—How many of the - 


Young “farmer’’ Tablers remember the first 
time they were sent out to rake hay? I 
do. I was to take Old Fanny and use 2 
foot dump rake. Well, I got round the 
field, but oh, my, such a looking job! And 
the hot tears I shed because Old Fanny 
would not go where I wanted her to! And 
such fun it was for my brothers, even if 
they had to go and do it over! But never 
mind; I think I can drive a horse now as 
well as the next one. Western Chap, you 
are right—the Tablers need a waking up. 
aie tell of the good times you have had, 
is. 


A Short Visit—I will tell about my 
youngest sister’s visit. She was going 
down town to stay a few days with her 
grandmother, so she went down with papa 
in the morning. She had never been away 
from home before. When papa came home 
at noon, what you think? She came along 
home with him! I am 12 years old and 
stand 5 ft 4 in in hight. How many of the 
girls can beat that?—[Verlie C. Reed. 





Des Lacs Valley—I live in the beautiful 
Des Lacs valley, at the outlet of the upper 
Des Lacs lake. There are three lakes in 
succession,Upper Des Lacs, the Lower 
Des Lacs and the Middle Des Lacs lakes, 
The Upper Des Lacs lake is 28 miles in 
length and rises in Canada and enters into 
the state of North Dakota, and is there- 
fore called ‘‘National waters.” It is half 
a mile in width in its widest part. There 
is an enormous amount of lignite coal in 
the Des Lacs valley, which can be bought 
at the mine for $1.50 per 20 cwt. How many 
of the Tablers were ever in a coal mine? 
I was in one last winter and saw the min- 
ers at work mining coal. I am 17 years of 
age and live on a farm with my father, 
mother and three brothers.—[The Pride of 
the Valley. 





Who Was Neola?—In a recent issue of 
this paper I saw the name of Lloyd E. 
Smith of Oklahoma. I wonder if it is the 
same Lloyd Smith who used to live only 
a mile from us at Neola, Ia, and whose 
step-daughter, Pearle, and I, were close 
friends? Will some of the Tablers please 
tell me, if they can, who Neola was? I 
always supposed that Neola was an Indian 
until I run across a poem by that name in 
which the poet goes into raptures over the 
“yellow glory of her hair,’’ and puts pop- 
pies, ‘‘fit emblems of Neola’s fatal power,” 
in her hands. Last fall on a farm near 
Council Bluffs, Ia, I was shown parts of the 
skeleton of a human being which the people 
who lived there told me was dug up only 
a short distance from the house. The bones 
were supposed to be those of an Indian. 
Mrs A. I. Carver Black, it would seem 
that we are distantly related.—[Prince Hal. 





Names for Pauline’s Niece—Pauline, 
here are some names for your niece: Ada, 
Della, Hilda, Brenda, Dorothea or Dossie, 
Vera, Evangeline, Constance, Martha, 
Sybil. Edith, Amy, Betty, Bessie, Ivy, Ali- 
son, Jennie, Deana, Ruth, Florence, Daisy, 
Eunice, Pearl, Etta, Harriet, Hattie, Elsie, 
Edna, and the prettiest names of Blanche, 
Marcia, Jasmine, Clarice, Bertie and Mer- 
ecedes. I can play the piano and organ, 
and I have read a good many books, L. T. 
Meade being my favorite writer, Western 
Chap, send in your picture.—[A Long Is- 
land Daisy. 





Stephen and Dave—Will some one at the 
Table please send me a tested dark fruit 
cake recipe? My mother’s recipe makes a 
light brown loaf, though I think it has a 
great many spices in, and as we like the 
dark fruit cake better, I would be much 
obliged to anyone sending me a dark fruit 
cake recipe. A Shellstone Lily, you should 
feel greatly honored at having spoken to 
the author of so delightful a story as Steve 
Larkin, Cowboy, and I suppose you do. I 
think that story was simply fine. And the 
part that was published in the May 25 issue 
of this paper,—wasn’t that just splendid, 
Tablers! I actually read it over twice! It 
seemed so quiet and peaceful to read of 
Stephen and Dave riding along the ‘“‘trail,” 
beside the little stream, and afterward, 
when they reach the “home ranch,” creep 
to the summit of the hill and gaze at the 
geene before them. Presently a girl comes 
jnto view, while Campbell whispers, “Nita, 








OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


all alone.” Oh, it was “just splendid.” 
Traveling Salesman, I think your poem en- 
titled ‘‘Music,” was very good.—[Mary. 





“A Western Yankee’’—Hello, Tablers! 


I’ve written twice and the monster has 
caught both letters. If the third can’t 
charm him Ill give up and tell dad he 
needn’t subscribe next time. I enjoy read- 
ing your letters very much and I only wish 
there were more of them. I am a young 
lady past sweet 16, with seven brothers and 
one sister. I am a brunet, am 5 ft 7 in 
tall and weigh 132 lbs. Don’t you think 
I’m a western Yankee? I love music and 
can play the piano, violin, guitar, banjo, 
mandolin and harp. I have traveled a 
great deal, all over Europe and South 
America, and everywhere you really can go. 
I have been in every state except Georgia, 
and next summer I’m going to Norway and 
back that way in winter. Can someone 
tell me what these much-talked-of letter 
clubs are? I belong to a club of 51 girls, 
who are trying to get five letters from 
every state? The one who succeeds first 
wins.—[A Friend in Need. 





Fun at a Hotel—I will be 10 the 16th of 
next January, and have been thinking over 
the nice times I have had. One of them 
was at the beach, where I camped four 
weeks in a tent last August. Another was 
at Lakehurst, N Y, where I stayed with 
my grandfather and grandmother for a 
week. It was the first time I ever stayed 
in a hotel. The name of the one I stayed 
at was the Pine Tree Inn. A little girl 
and boy came while I was there, and I had 
great sport playing with them in the base- 
ment. We played milkman and other 
games. When I went driving one day 
Auntie asked the driver how deep the sand 
was, for it was very sandy there. He said 
that it was 10 feet deep. We saw the cran- 
berry bogs flooded with water so _ they 
looked like pretty lakes. The lake near 
the 4otel is very beautiful. Grandfather 
and I often went to the waterfall and threw 
sticks into it, watching them sail out of 
sight. If you print this letter I will write 
again.—[Country Girl. 





Boarding with Grandparents—lI see that 
you did not quite eat up my letter, 80 
thought I would try again and see if you 
would put a little more in next time. This 
spring my papa had two twin calves. They 
were spotted just alike and had the sweet- 
est heads you ever saw. This morning I 
went for a ride on my pony, and it was a 
delightful trip. I am now attending the 
high school at Adams, N Y. My grand- 
father and grandmother live there, and so 
I board with them. My grandfather was 
a soldier in the 14th heavy artillery of the 
civil war, and he is commander of the G A 
R post. His occupation now is mostly 
training horses.—[Spring. 





A New Town—I have one cow of my own 
and she is a beauty. Her name is Rose. 
I also have a little calf named Dolly. There 
has been a free mail delivery route estab- 
lished to go by our place, and I think it will 
start in the near future. I expect to have 
an organ this fall. I go to church and 
Sunday school in a new town, Melvin. I 
am librarian of the Sunday school and am 
14 years old. How many times and where 
does the word reverend occur in the Bible? 
[Cora Daggett. 

How many of the Tablers have read Hans 
Brinker, and The Boy Settlers? I have 
been in seven states and lived in three, and 
have traveled over 10,000 miles. Have seen 
blizzards and effects of hot winds in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, and have picked berries 
in Pennsylvania. Why does Oom Paul 
wear rubbers?—[Young Ranchman, 

I lived in a small town almost seven 
years, and am nine now. We live on our 
grandpa’s farm. Young Folks’ Editor, I 
think that the new monster’s name is waste 


basket. I am in the fourth grade at school ‘ 


and we have 21 scholars. I am 4 ft 11 in 
tall. We have i5 rooms in our house. I 
have one brother, Charley, and I am— 
[Gray-eyed Nellie. 

Have any of you ever read Molly Elliot 
Seawell’s books, Paul Jones, Decatur and 
Somers, and Little Jarvis? They are thrill- 
ing books, giving descriptions of battles 
fought on the sea by our naval heroes. I 
have also read the Life of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, Scottish Chiefs, Knights of Lib- 
erty and The Log Schoolhouse on the Co- 
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lumbia, and a hundred and fifty novels. 
Do any of the Tablers play checkers? 
Someone asked who was the ameer of Af- 
ghanistan. His name is Abdur Rahman 
Khan. He was born in 1845 and ascended 
to the throne July 22, 1880. What is the 
difference between a diamond pin and a 
ship at sea? My favorite authors are Wiil 
Templer and Fergus Hume.—[Indiana 
Democrat. 


I live in the city of Philadelphia and 
spend my summers in the country. Will 
W. C. M., who lives on the western ranch, 
kindly give me some ideas as to what a 
ranch realy is,—what they raise and what 
they do, and in fact everything about it 
that is worth knowing, and he or she will 
greatly oblige—[Ben McVaugh. 

I dread to go back to the city to school, I 
love the country so much. And then, I 
have the greatest horror of chemistry. I 
spent the whole period one day hunting for 


H20, and after losing 45 minutes T hap- 


pened to think that was the symbol for wa< 
ter.—[J. L. D. 

L C 54 has been progressing as well as 
could be expected, making about one round 


in three months. The first round sent out. 


in ’99 has never been heard from, and an- 
other package has disappeared between one 
member who sent it and another who never 
received it. With these two exceptions our 
circle has been so far a complete success, 
and will soon join the A A L C.—[Leslie §S, 
Bray, Secretary. 














“I suffered from female weakness for five 
months,” writes Miss Belle Hedrick, of 
Nye, Putnam Co., W. Va. “I was treated 
by a good physician but he did me no good. 
I wrote to Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, 
NV. Y., for advice, which I received, telling 
me to take his ‘FAVORITE PRESCRIP- 
TION.’ When I had used the medicine a 
month my health was much improved. It 
has continued to improve until now I can 
work at almost all kinds of house-work. I 
had scarcely any appetite, but it is all 
right now. Have gained several pounds in 
weight. I would advise all who suffer from 
chronic diseases to write to Dr. Pierce.” 








on any of the les listed in our large catalogue 
drugs, medicines, home dies, extracts, paints, cila, 
» ete. Send 10c for catalog, amount refunded on first order, 
“The Only Mail Order Drug House in the World.’* 
Meller Ohemical Oc., Dept. A, Ohicago, 





From 15 to 75 per 

# GUARANTEE fe. SAVE YOU 
bh 

trusses 








4 
That corn will likely stick to you unti 
you use A-CORN SALVE; then it'll go 
quickly enough. We'll send a box for 15¢., 
and we’ll return your 15c., if you can honest- 
ps Say it did you no . 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 
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Our Family Tree. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





Our family tree’s a Red Astrachan apple, 
Branching broad and low; 
In vain does the sun with the thick leaves 
grapple,— 
No further can it go. 
The breeze will be there if there’s a breeze 
blowing, 
Bringing the scent of the hedge or the mow- 


ng. 
If you ask one of us, “Oh, where are you 


going?” 
The answer is, ‘‘Out to the tree.”’ 
Out at the family tree 


There’s comfort for you and for me. 
‘We may have to work hard, but there’s rest 
in the yard, 
Under the family tree. 


The hammock is swung from the branches 
bending, 
The easiest rocker beside; 
The Mexican blanket and hassock are blend- 


ng 
With cushions and armchair wide. 

At morn comes the artist out here with her 
sketching; 

At noonday, the weary men sleepily stretch- 
ng; 

At twilight the neighbors drop in. Very 

fetching, 
They think, is the family tree. 


Out at the family tree, 

Dog, cat and song sparrows agree. 
The little sick chick gets well very quick, 

Under the family tree. 


Some sight-seeing friends from the “Pan” ex- 
position, 
Came over to see us one day, 
And took such a snapshot at our restful con- 
dition, 
As under the branches we lay,— 
One with a magazine, two loudly langhing, 
One a large glass of some cool fluid quaffing, 
Others were slumbering or idly chaffing, 
Under the family tree. 


Out at the family tree, 
How nice to take breakfast and tea! 
Or, when hot is the night, with a sigh of 
delight 
To sleep ’neath the family tree! 


Refreshments in Vegetable Cups. 


RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT. 





A member of the Good Times club recent- 
ly described to me an entertainment she is 
soon to give. The table is to be decked with 
mignonette arranged in garlands and 
wreaths. It will twine about the various 
dishes, and festoons of it are to be draped 
around the edge, with masses of the same 
blossoms at the four corners of the table. 
The place-cards, which are already painted, 
will make lovely souvenirs to carry home. 
They represent in shape and coloring a cup 
and have the name printed zigzag fashion, 
so as to form part of the decoration. Near- 
ly all the edibles are to be served in vege- 
table cups, every dish garnished in some 
savory way. 

This ingenious young 
received a suggestion 
friend which she is going to make 
use of. She owns old-fashioned _ tea- 
cups which are rather flaring at the top. 
These she will fill with strawberry sirup, 
freeze the contents until the siruphas froz- 
en about half an inch on sides and bottom, 
the liquid, portion will then be poured off, 
leaving little nests, the cups placed on ice 
again, and when it comes time to serve 
them, the nests will be turned from the 
cups, filled with fresh red raspberries, then 
covered with whipped cream colored pink. 
The menu is as follows: 

Cucumber salad 

Iced coffee 
Vegetable hash with liver cutlets 
Raspberry catsup 
Creamed peas in carrot cups Potato nests 
Carrots in beet cups Raspberry muffins 
Strawberry ice cups 


has 
town 


woman 
from a 


Sandwiches 


Raspberry creams Cake Lemonade 
The sandwiches will consist of thin 
slices of bread, spread with sweetened, 


cream mixed with mashed bananas, dotted 
with nuts and raspberries, and then topped 
with another slice of bread. 

The beets will be boiled until tender, 
scooped out, the centers filled with mashed 
carrots rubbed through a sieve, seasoned 
with salt and pepper, garnished with 
pickled beets cut fine and sprinkled with 
lemon juice. 

Young carrots will be selected, boiled in 
salted’ water, and well cooked, cut in two, 
a slice taken from the bottom, hollowed out 
with a sharp knife, brushed over with 


melted butter and placed in the oven for 











THE GOOD COOK 


five minutes, then filled with green peas 
and garnished with curled parsley. 

The iced coffee will be made very strong, 
the beaten whites of eggs added, then 
placed on ice, and served in glasses with 
whipped cream on top flavored with vanilla. 

A white cake, which is not very rich, 
will be baked in square, shallow pans, and 
when cold cut into squares, spread with 
currant jam, each square covered with an- 
other layer, and coated with frosting on 
top and sides. 

Cucumber Salad: Have the cucumbers of 
medium size, and as many of them as there 
are guests. Pare and cut into halves 
lengthwise, and remove the seeds and 
enough of the solid part to leave only a 
half-inch thickness around the sides and 
bottom. Fiil with a salad made of cold, 
cooked butter beans cut into bits, chilled 
and mix with coarsly chopped tomatoes, 
and cabbage minced fine and seasoned with 
pepper, salt and vinegar. Arrange around 
the edge of individual plates a border of 
water cress and place cucumbers in the cen- 
ter of each plate; then sprinkle on the top 
of the salad the yolk of an egg powdered 
fine. 

Raspberry Muffins: Beat one egg until 
light, cream % cup sugar with 1 tablespoon 
butter, add 1 cup milk, the beaten egg and 
a pinch of salt, then mix in 1 cup flour 
which has been sifted with 1 level teaspoon 
baking powder, and last of all stir in 1 
cup flour-dusted raspberries. Bake in but- 
tered muffin or gem pans for 20 minutes. 

Hash with Liver Cutlets: Cut into very 
thin slices, dip in scalding water, drain, 
wipe dry with a cloth, season with salt 
and pepper, roll in beaten eggs and cracker 
crumbs, fry brown in bacon fat, arrange 
on a platter in a circle, one overlapping 
another, and in the center heap vegetable 
hash, and place on every slice of meat a 
slice of crisp bacon, 

Vegetable Hash: In 1 tablespoon butter 
cook slowly, until brown, chopped onions, 





then add finely minced potatoes, peas, 
beans, celery and beets. Season highly 
with salt, cayenne and pepper, and add 


sufficient tomato sauce to make quite moist. 
Cook for 15 minutes. Mound but do not 
make smooth. 

Blackberry Catsup: Carefully look over 
2 qts berries, put on range in preserving 
kettle with 1 pt vinegar, cook slowly for 
an hour, strain through a jelly bag and 
then add % teaspoon nutmeg, 1 teaspoon 
each cinnamon and ginger, Wy tea- 
spoon cloves, 1 cup sugar, ™% cup straw- 
berry sirup and the juice of 1 lemon. Boil 
until thick, but thin enough to pour from 
a bottle. This is very nice to serve with 
meat. 

Potato Nests with Spinach Ball: Mash 
8 boiled potatoes, season with butter, pep- 
per, salt, nutmeg and 1 tablespoon cream, 
whip with a fork into a smooth mass, and 
then add 2 frothed egggs. Mold into nests, 
brush over with slightly beaten egg, and 
place in a hot oven sufficiently long to color 
a delicate brown. Fill with 

Spinach Balls: Take 1 cup cold, cooked 
spinach, squeeze dry as possible, mix with 
yolks of 2 boiled eggs pounded in a mortar 
until reduced to a paste, rub smooth with 
the yolk of a raw egg, season with melted 
butter, salt and pepper, make into small 
balls, roll in flour, fry in butter and cover 
with a cream sauce. 

Raspberry creams: To the unbeaten 
whites of 2 eggs add the same amount of 
water and stir in enough XXX _sugar to 
make sufficiently firm to mold easily, add 
a few drops of berry juice, just enough to 
add a pinkish tint, and knead until smooth 
and pliable. Take a small glass of jam, 
turn into a large bowl, stir in confectioner’s 
sugar to make a stiff paste, roll the mixture 
into little balls and coat with the tinted 
fondant. 


EE $$$ 


Chili Sauce—For this, 6 qts grapes with 
the pulps slipped out of the skins are used. 
Boil the pulps until soft, then put through 
a sieve to remove the seeds. Chop fine 5 
large onions, 3 peppers and the grape skins, 
and add 2 tablespoons salt, 1 qt vinegar, 1 
of sugar, and the strained pulps. Cook un- 
til thick.—[Merry. 





Crab Apple Jelly—This recipe was orig- 
inated by my mother after long experience. 
Wash the fruit, and cut in quarters, cut- 
ting off stems, blows and all decayed spots. 
Pour over water until it is just in sight, 
boil up quickly, and as soon as tender, 
strain through cheesecloth. Don’t let it 
stand one second after the fruit is tender, 
for if it cooks until it falls apart or is 

















mushy, the scum will not rise, and the 
jelly will be cloudy. For the same reason 
the fruit must be underripe, perfectly hard, 
though not green. After straining, meas- 
ure juice, and put over the fire. Boil up 
quickly, then add measure for measure of 
granulated sugar. Boil not more than 15 
minutes, skimming as _ necessary.—[Eva 
Ottarson B. Gilbert. 





Simple Ways for Rice—Someone asked 


for some simple ways of cooking rice. Here 
are a few ways which are both simple and 
cheap: 

Creamy Rice: One pint milk, 4% cup rice, 
2 tablespoons sugar and % cup raisins. 
Heat slowly to boiling point, then bake in 
a moderate oven two or three hours. 

Rice Waffles: One and one-fourth cups 
milk, 2 tablespoons sugar,1 tablespoon melt- 
ed butter, 1 egg, 14 teaspoon salt, 2-3 cup 
cold cooked rice, 1% cups flour and 2% tea- 
spoons baking powder. 

Rice Pudding: Soak 2-3 cup rice in 1 qt 
milk, add 1 egg beaten with 1 cup sugar, 
a little salt and nutmeg and bake slowly. 
[A. Teen. 


Chocolate Ice Cream—Bring 1 qt milk to 


a boil; mix 2 heaping tablespoons sifted 
flour with 1 cup sugar, add 2 eggs and beat 
until light. Stir this mixture into the boil- 
ing milk, and cook 20 minutes, stirring al- 
most constantly. Put 2 oz chocolate in a 
sinall saucepan, and add 4 tablespoons sug- 
ar, taken from a second cup of sugar, and 
2 of boiling water. Cook until smooth, 
then add to the other cooking mixture. 
When cooked 20 minutes, add the remainder 
of the cup of sugar, and 1 qt rich cream. 
When cold, freeze.—[Rena. 











Joseph Horne Co 


A Change in the Firm Name. 


On the first of this month the familiar 
name of Jos. Horne & Co., which has been 
before the public for 52 years, gave way 
to the Joseph Horne Co., an organization 
on broadened lines, and with greater pow- 
er, which these splendid times of ours 
demand. 

The merging of the old firm into the new 
was simply a transition from something 
real good to something much better. 

During the past spring there was added 
to our already large building a new addi- 
tion, so that we now have a commercial 
house containing 70 departments—the larg- 
est retail store in the great Middle West. 

Through the month of August we will 
have a Re-Organization Sale in which the 
lowest prices for goods will be named that 
were ever quoted for like qualities. 

As short-hand specimens we refer to the 
following: 


30c a yard for 75c and $1! a yard Printed Foulards. 

50c a yard for $1.25jand $1.50 Embroidered Broche 
Silks. 

50c a yard for $1 a yard fine Woolens. 

5c a yard for 12 1-2c Striped White Nainsook. 

6c a yard for 20c Barred Organdies. 

6c a yard for (5c Corded Batistes. 

6c a yard for 12 1-2c Printed Lawns. 


From the above prices you will see that 
this is a fine month for getting wanted 
things for a mere fraction of what they 
should be. Anything for household and per- 
sonal use we have is yours at about the 
same generous reductions. 


Joseph Horne Co 


Dep’t E. H. Pittsburg, Pa 


Musical Instruments 
Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
SPECIAL Violin, Cornet. Banjo, Flute or other 


instrument? You can obtain special 
OFFER ' value this season by purchasing the 

new Lyon & Healy makes. There is 
nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
Handbook ot Musical Instruments; sent free. You 
make creat saving and obtain splendid satisfaction. 
LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICACO. 











PATE NTS FREE FOR THE ASKING. 

s Handbook of laws and full in, 
formation concerning the granting of patents. Send 
tamp. Lewis T.Greist. Patent Attorney, Washington, D. ©, 

















The Baby’s Hammock. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK, 





By all means have a hammock for the 
baby. If you cannot afford a “boughten” 
one, buy 2% yards of a good quality of 
denim. From one side of this cut a strip 
6 in wide. 

Now divide the remaining piece in two 
parts, cutting across, thus giving you two 
pleces, each one being 1% yds long, and of 
the width of the goods less the 6-in strip. 
Sew these two pieces together along the 
torn edges, felling the seam neatly in order 
that it may lie flatly, also so that it may 
have no wrong side. Along the selvedges 
of the whole make a 2-in hem. If desired, 
finish this hem with a row of featherstitch- 
ing in red floss. 

Now make a 3-in hem at each end of the 
strip, sewing it firmly. Better have three 
rows of machine stitching, one over anoth- 
er, in order to make it good and strong. 
This edge may also be embellished with the 
red fancy stitching. 

From the long strip which you cut from 
the edge, make two narrower strips just 
half the width. This gives two strips 3 in 
wide and 2%, yards long. Turn under the 
edges of these, fold in the middle and sew 
firmly down both edges. 

Run these ropes, one through the hem 
at each end of the body of the hammock. 
Put together the two ends of each strip and 
make a loop to catch over the hook from 
which you will hang the hammock. If the 
“ropes” are longer than is necessary, you 
may easily shorten them to suit your 
space. Pucker the hammock slightly on the 
ropes, and sew firmly at the corners to 
keep it from slipping. 

If you can induce the pater familias to 
help you, get him to cut a narrow strip of 
tough wood, and smooth it off for a stretch- 
er. Curve to the desired shape and slip in 
at the end of the hammock designed for 
the head, or have one at either end. A 
piece of barrel stave ought to furnish a 
good stretcher. 

The entire cost need not be over 30c, but 
may come a little higher if you get the 
fancy denims. Red denims with stitching 
in pale yellow, blue with white, or the tan 
or dark brown with red, make pretty com- 
binations. The hammock may be easily 
washed without spoiling or fading it. 

The heavier quality will make a hammock 
that ought to last four or five years, and 
of the size given it will easily accommo- 
date a child of four or five years. If of 
the cheaper quality, it will of course not 
last so long, nor wil it be best to allow 
the larger little folk to use it. 


— 


Getting Back to Nature. 


E. W. 





“T am getting back to nature,” said the 
invalid, as he threw away his boxes of qui- 
nine and iron pills, and bought a bottle of 
patent sarsaparilla. ‘‘So many roots, herbs 
and leaves have healing properties, that 
it must be that nature intended us to profit 
by them. I have returned to nature,” he 
observed a week later, as he pitched his 
half emptied bottle of sarsaparilla behind 
the woodpile and went out into the field 
to dig for boneset. “I don’t want any bo- 
gus extract of roots or herbs, when I can 
find the genuine article growing on my 
own place.” But when the false appetite 
roused by the bitter decoction had _ sub- 
sided, leaving him no better, but rather, 
worse than before, he began to question 
whether, after all, it was worth while get- 
ting back to the ancient mother. 

“Nature” is a large term, including not 
only the vegetable but the animal and min- 
eral kingdoms. The ingredients of the 
witches’ broth in Macbeth— 

“Eye of newt and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 

Adder’s fork and blind worm’s sting, 

Lizard’s leg and owlet’s wing”’— 
are all perfectly “natural,” and doubtless 
have quite as much remedial power as 
many so-called nature’s remedies. The ar- 
senic eater is going back to nature quite 
as completely as the drinker of dandelion 
tea. . 

Nevertheless, we have more faith in a 
bottle labeled “purely vegetable,” than -in 
one labeled “‘purely mineral.” We believe 
that the former will take a longer time to 
kill us than the latter would do, but it is 
a woful pity that our faith in bottles and 
boxes could not be transferred to the recu- 
perative power of our own bodies, for that 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


is the only kind of “getting back to nature” 
that really counts. 

Let us take a lesson from the farmer. 
Suppose he buys an intricate piece of ma- 
chinery and it fails to work. How care- 
fully he goes over it, examining every part 
to see where the trouble is. He knows 
there is something wrong somewhere, 
and he proposes to study it out 
and make it-right. He doesn’t intend that 
that expensive machine shall come to grief 
through the fault of his own ignorance. 
He tries to find out how the inventor of 
the machine intended it to work, and he 
keeps at it till he does find out, and then 
its complications do not trouble him any 
further, 

Now the human body is an intricate ma- 
chine, and yet by a little study we may 
easily find out how its Inventor intended it 
to work. He did not intend it to rust in 
disuse, nor to wear out too soon in over 
use. He meant it to run easily and har- 
moniously, not to be clogged with too much 
food, nor tormented by the wrong kinds of 
food. He wrote the laws of its nature very 
clearly upon it, and made the keeping of 
those laws result in happiness, and the 
breaking of them in misery. 

When we talk of returning to nature it 
is to our own right nature that we should 
return. It is not returning to nature to 
lounge in a hammock all day, and eat as 
much as the man in the hayfield or the 
woman at the washboard. It is not re- 
turning to nature to walk ten miles one 
day and dawdle the rest of the week, or to 
try to overcome the effects of a too rich 
diet by frequent baths in a rubber-lined 
pore-opener, or to kill the good effects of 
a day of abstinence by a day of gorging, 
or to think that stewed burdock and man- 
drake will enrich or purify the blood made 
thin and poor by too much white bread, 
vinegar and sugar, or to eat patent health 
foods and keep late hours, or to live on 
ten cents a day and not earn ten times 
that amount. 





Our Pattern Offer. 





° 8381 — Ladies’ 
8399 — Ladies’ Fancy Shirt 
Box Plaited Skirt. Waist. 32, 34, 36, 
22, 24, 26, 28 and 38 and 40-inch 
30-inch waist. bust. 





8397 — Girls’ 
Dress. 8, 10, 12, 14 
years. 


Misses’ Foulard 
Costume, No 8393. 
Price 10 cents each from our Pattern De- 

partment. 


A 


To Remove Mildew—tIda S., the best and 
easiest way to remove mildew is to place 
the article in a warm (not hot) oven for 
several minutes, when the moisture of the 
mildew will have evaporated and may be 
brushed off.—[Lady Woodsum. 





Apple Ice—Grate, sweeten and freeze 
well-flavored apples. Peaches, pears or 


quinces may be prepared in the same way. 
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THE DUTY OF MOTHERS. 


What suffering frequently results 
from a mother’s ignorance; or more 
frequently from a mother’s neglect te 
properly instruct her daughter ! 

Tradition says ‘‘woman must suf- 
fer,” and young women are so taught, 
There isa little truth and a great deal 
of exaggeration in this. If a young 
woman suffers severely she needs 
treatment, and her mother should see 
that she gets it. 


Many mothers hesitate to take theis 
daughters to a physician for examina 
tion; but no mother need hesitate te 
write freely about her daughter or 
herself to Mrs. Pinkham and secure 
the most efficient advice without 
charge. Mrs. Pinkham’s address ig 
Lynn, Mass. 





Mrs. August Pfalzgraf, of South 
Byron, Wis., mother of the young lady 
whose portrait we here publish, wrote 
Mrs. Pinkham in January, 1899, saying 
her daughter had suffered for two 

ears with irregular menstruation — 

ad headache all the time, and pain in 
her side, feet swell, and was generally 
miserable. Mrs. Pinkham promptly 
replied with advice, and under date of 
March, 1899, the mother writes again 
that Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound cured her daughter of all 
pains and irregularity. ° 

Nothing in the world equals Mrs, 
Pinkham’s great medicine for regu- 
lating woman's peculiar mont 
troubles. 


WE TEACH YOU FREE 


$5. to $10. PER DAY 
Gold, Silver, Nickel and Metal Plating. 
At home or traveling, using and selling 
x Pref. Gray’s Machines. Pilates 
BS | Watches, Jewelry, Tableware, Bicycles, 
all metal goods. iO EXPERIENCE. 
\ Heavy plate. Modern methods. No toys. 
. We do plating, make outfits, all sizes. 
i a1 Complete, all tools, lathes, materials, 
etc., ready for work. The Royal, new dipping process, x 
and easy. Write today. Pamphlet, samples, etc , 
P. GRAY & CO., Plating Works, CINCINNATI, 0. 


AN 


even in leisure hours can engage in an honorable, please 
ant, and profitable business whieh will brin 





















or more, The work we offer is canvassing for 


“SWEETEST STORIES EVER TOLD” 


Introduced BIsHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, D. D,, Chan 
eellor of pe Rn bap Itis a book of Bible 
r 


Stories such as a mo 
name the book. ee 
mentioning this paper. Write quick to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, (Agents’ Dept.) 


- It 
is her children. ome wk 





[Katharine. 





52 Lafayette Place, New York City 
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STARTLING GOVERNMENT FIGURES 
ON THE DAIRY INTEREST 
UNITED STATES ano CANADA 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Twenty per cent on 


500 Million 
Dollars ‘Saved. 


iN 
i) 
* A recent government report 
e. y says that “there is in the 
Zz United States and Canada 
one dairy cow for every four 


SS 


OH. 





persons, or in other words 


20,000,000 cows; and that the annual milk production is worth 500 million dollars, 
The dairy industry is fast becoming an exact science and over two billion of dollars, 


is invested therein,” 
(500 million) dollars worth of milk! 
Think for a moment and try to 
realize what a tremendous invest- 
ment this is, and then think what a 
gain of 20 per cent will mean to 
everyone interested in the industry. 
By the use of 


Gows will Give from 
and better milk if prot 





Two billion dollars invested and an annual output of half a billion 


CHILDS’ 


$0805:50 


15% to 20% More Milk 


ected from flies by Its use. 


It is a thorough fly killer and germicide, it destroys all bacterial germs, insuring healthy growth, strength 


and vigor to the animals; allays their nervousness, ac 
rapidly a 
SO-BOS-SO KILFLY is absolutely harmless to man and 
and keeps both in better general condition by the comfo 


d expedites the work of the milkman. It is easily and 


lied with Child’s Electric Sprayer and a herd of from 30 to 50 cows canbe sprayed in a few minutes. 


It allays nervousness in horses as well as cows 
As an antiseptic and for scours in calves, hog 


beast. 
rt it gives. 


cholera, swine plague and foul in cattles’ fcet it is unequaled and may be used either in the stable, cow shed, 
chicken house or pig pen. -Abortion in cows which is caused by a germ—propagated by unsanitary conditions— 


can be prevented by the use of SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. 
‘Sold only in gallon cans. Ask your dealer, or 
lete, securely packed and express paid to any po 
his Sprayer can also be used for spraying p 


CONVENIENT, CHEAP, PRACTICAL. e r 
Shipments have begun to Cuba, the Phillipines, South America and Australia. 


Mexico. 


CHAS. H. CHILDS & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 





send $2.00 for one gallon can and Electric sprayer com- 
int east of Mississippi river except the State of Maine. 
otato vines, bushes, trees, etc. Beware of imitations. 


Thousands are in use in America, Canada and 
UTICA, N. Y¥. 












18 La Fayette St., 
Kemp 


dl ‘Manre Spreader 


This is the only machine made that will spread 
evenly and perfectly all kinds of manure, wood 
ashes, salt, lime, etc. Tears apart, makes fine and 


Be distributes evenly the hardest. caked and coarest 










w etc. 


+35 


sand telling ‘“How to Grow Big Crops,” 


* manure, no matter how full of straw, corn stalks, 


Machine-is greatly improved for 1901. The 
driver does not have to leave the seat from the time 


& he leaves the manure heap until he gets back again. 


Send for latest catalog describing all improvements 
ailed free, 


Remember thatthe onlyoriginal and genuine Hemp Manure Spreader is made by us. 








KEMP & BURPEE MFC. CO., Box 32, Syracuse, N. Y. 








‘It’s allin the lens’”’ 


you you 
SHOULD MUST 





KORONA 
CAMERAS 


for 1901 


embody a number of improvements that not 
only signify our desire to keep abreast of 
the times, but also advance the Korona to a 
position that places it beyond. competition. 


If you would keep up with the times. 


And you must do this in order to be suc- 
ceseful. Of course, a Complete Library 
containing all publications on Rural 
Topics should be the aim of every one in- 
terested in rural affairs. Make a start, if 
you have not already done so! If you 
already have some books, add to them and 
thereby increase your knowledge. We 
est publishers of 
m the world! Anc 
what we do not publish we will be glad to 
getfor you! Our publications cover the 


Farm, Orchard, Flower Garden, 
try, Pet Stock, Dogs, Apiary, Boat- 


ing, Fishing, Shooting, Architec- 
ture, Vegetables. Forestry, .Insect 





Long Focu 
a © Series VI. 






Pests, and Housekeeping 


in all their branches. All of them are b 
practical men, many of whom have world- 
wide reputations. 


FREE Our Briet Leng Cate, 

ogue pages) wi sen 
Tree of charge to all applying for the same. 
Our w, Large escriptive 
Illustrated Catalogue, 100 Pages, 
5 by nehes, 50 Illustrations, ey indexed . itles and 
authors, and containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best 
books on rural and home topics, sent for three cents in stamps— 
which only pays the postage. 


eareee ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 











Send for 2901 Catalogue. 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Mention 





See 


NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL 


own cam 
FENGE! sace*ss: 


[aa tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale’ 
Prices. Fully Warranted, g@ Free. 
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t Catalo; 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 10. Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 








[. When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
% WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 








Send to ORANGE JUDD 
COMPANY, Chicago or 


Agricultural Books 


New York, for Complete Cataloc. 





















Full Heads 


Strong grain results only when 
a liberal amount of 


Potash 


is present in the fertilizer used. 


Our books tell the rest, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 


They are free. 














SEEELEELESE LOSES SES EDSES OES ES 


How About a New Feed 
Gutter ? 





It will prove a great saving of time, strength, 
patience and nerve force and an economical move 
on your part to have one this fall. Then why not 
investigate the merits of the best series of cutters 
on the market, 


The Gale-Baldwin and Baldwin 
ENSILAGE CUTTERS. 


They are simple, strong, durable, most perfectly 
coustructed and will do the same amount of work 
with half the power required by any other cutter on 
@ the market. Your equipment is incomplete without 
@ one of these machines. They are made in all sizes 
@ for either hand or power. We issue a catalogue 

} descriptive of above cutter and carriers, sent free. 
Drop us @ line and see for yourself. 


+ BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL. TOOL 60., 


* Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
PPPPFPPPPVPVV PTY PP LYE POV ETP ERD 


WE ARE IN IT. 


| 
: 
: 
| 








In our new factory, manufacturing the heaviest and 
strongest fence on the market. One rod of the Frost fence 
is worth three of the best woven wire made. Write us for 
catalogue. 

THE FROST WIRE FENCE CoO., 
Lake St., near Marquette. Cleveland, Ohio, 


(2 to 18 Tons’a Day 


~ "~~ may easily be baled with our 
Two-Horse Full Circle 
Southwic BALING PRESS, 
if you just merely keep things moving steadily. 
Easy and safe to feed. Lowest bridge made—7 in. 
Horse steps over without knowing it’s there. 
**Southwick” bales get more hay inacar. Light draft at 
work and on the road. Adapted for bank barn work. Sen 
2 for New Illustrated Catalogue, 


SANDWICH MPG. CO., 
120 Main St., Sandwich, lls. 



















ARE THE EASIEST TO FEED™—* 


ha slarge feed opening. This mak es them correspondingly 
fast balers ‘They are made in 38 styles and sizes for either horse 


wer, They are thus best suited to the wants of the 
farmer or the max who makes baling a business. 


a lightness, 
deck duet -atta toieed ebvantans enna, eoving freight. 
We mail sory iluetrated catalogue free 
COLLINS PLOW CO. 1113 Hampshire St., Qui 8. 
oneal 


“THOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver 
tisement in this journal. 


or 
individu 














